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URING 1950 there were 3,077,330 
net tons of iron and steel mill products 
exported from the United States. Im- 
ports of similar materials during this 
period totaled 2,028,057 tons. In its way 
each trade was an outstanding perform- 
ance—the export trade because of the 
difficulties overcome in its performance, 
the import trade because of its unprece- 
dented volume. 


Exports Dropped as Imports 
Rose in 1950 


The reduced volume of exports (down 
2,000,000 tons from 1949 to the smallest 
total of any postwar year) was the result 
of a number of circumstances. Most im- 
mediately, the curtailed trade reflects 
the very limited availability of iron and 
steel for export, in its turn a reflection 
of the strong demand for steel in all 
shapes and forms generated by the do- 
mestic economy. Somewhat less directly 
the smaller trade may be attributed to 
the intense competition experienced 
from, particularly, European steel mak- 
ers who seized upon this opportunity to 
make a determined bid to recapture most 
of the export markets which they were 
forced to relinquish during and immedi- 
ately after the war. That this trade top- 
ped 3,000,000 tons despite the impact of 
the above may be attributed to the desire 
of the American steel industry to con- 
tinue to sell its products in volume in 
world markets and to the necessity for 
Maintaining, to the maximum extent 
possible, the supply of steel reaching 
friendly foreign markets. 


Imports at Record Levels 


The import trade, which reached a 
total of 2,028,057 tons, mounted steadily 
in volume from month to month (except 
for one short-lived decline) until it 
reached the impressive volume of 384,693 
tons in December. In fact, more than 
one-half of all imports—1,051,391 tons to 
be exact—reached the United States 
during the last 3 months of the year. 

While some of very nearly every shape 
and form of iron and steel was included 
in the import trade, it is significant that 
meliing stock—i. e., pig and sponge iron 
and ferro-alloys — and _ semifinished 
products made up some 55 percent of all 
receipts. In fact, the import trade in 
these materials exceeded the export—in 
the case of pig and sponge iron by 791,- 
046 tons, in ferro-alloys by 90,450 tons, 
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and in ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs 
by 118,864 tons. Imports of bars likewise 
topped exports by subs:antial margins, 
receipts of concrete reinforcement bars 
being 60,421 tons and those of other bars 
being 115,433 tons greater than ship- 
ments of domestic bars to export mar- 
kets. On the other hand, exports of 
flat-rolled products, structural shapes, 
railway-track material, and of pipe and 
tubes were greater than imports and by 
goodly margins. 

More iron and steel—a total of 446,055 
net tons—was imported from Canada 
than from any other source. This trade 
was characterized by the large tonnages 
of pig iron, semifinished steel, and ferro- 
alloys which it included. Belgium-Lux- 
embourg came second, with a total of 
415,584 tons, and the more significant 
tonnages were those in unfabricated 
structural shapes and in bars. Third 
place was taken by Germany whose total 
of 395,682 tons included 219,084 tons of 
pig iron as well as significant quantities 
of wire rods and plates. The Neiher- 
lands (281,300 tons) and France (216,940 
tons) were also important participants 
in the 1950 import trade. 

Imported iron and steel reached nearly 
every section of the country. However, 
40 percent of all the foreign material 
brought into the country during 1950 
entered through customs districts in the 
Middle Atlantic area. The next largest 
share of the total—24.6 percent—came 
into the country through the customs 
districts which constitute the Canadian 
border, being for the most part products 
of Canada. Receipts along the Gulf 





Loading structural steel from car float 
to ship hold at an eastern U. S. railway 
terminal, 


coast made up 10.7 percent of the na- 
tional total, arrivals in the South Atlan- 
tic area 9.5 percent, and imports into the 
Pacific coast area 9.4 percent. Only 4 
percent of the total trade reached con- 
sumers in New England. 


Imports in January and 
February 1951 


Imports (with the exception of miscel- 
laneous raw materials) totaling 413,726 
net tons, set a new monthly record in 
January, the fourth such record set by 
this trade in as many consecutive 
months. The February trade, 362,365 
net tons, was higher than that of any 
month excepting December and January. 
In January 1951, there was a net impor- 
tation (imports in excess of exports) of 
iron and steel of 125,740 and in February 
of 114,938 tons. 

Both because of their record size and 
the contribution which they made to the 
domestic economy, the January and 
February import trades were especially 
noteworthy. The January trade was 
29,033 tons larger than the previous rec- 
ord trade of December 1950 and also was 
nearly twelve times as large as the im- 
ports in January 1950. Although the 
February import trade was 51,261 tons 
smaller than the January trade, it was 
more than seven times as large as im- 
ports in February 1950. Receipts of pig 
and sponge iron during January and 
February were equal to 2.3 percent and 
2.1 percent, respectively, of domestic 
production, whereas the trade in iron and 
steel mill products was equivalent to 3.75 
percent and 4 percent of all domestic 
shipments of steel during January and 
February. 

Pig and sponge iron combined to be 
the principal class of product imported 
in both January and February 1951. 
Receipts in January were 134,338 tons 
and in February 108,973 tons, as com- 
pared with 147,438 tons imported in De- 
cember 1950. The January trade in- 
cluded 54,369 tons from Germany; 19,995 
tons from Sweden; 11,595 tons from Aus- 
tria; 10,589 tons from Canada; 9,946 tons 
from India; and 9,318 tons from the 
Netherlands. In February, principal 
suppliers were Brazil, 20,966 tons; 
Netherlands, 17,726 tons; Germany, 16,- 
521 tons; South Africa, 13,673 tons; and 
Chile, 12,476 tons. 

The import trade in flat rolled prod- 
ucts rose in January to a total of 78,897 
tons, of which 62,175 tons consisted of 
plates, 9,166 tons of medium-gage sheets; 
and 7,516 tons of light-gage sheets. In 
February the trade in these products 
dropped to 76,379 tons, of which 63,276 
tons consisted of plates, 7,210 tons of 
medium-gage sheets, and 5,797 tons of 
light-gage sheets. The plates came prin- 
cipally from France (25,147 tons in Janu- 
ary and 23,895 tons in February); Ger- 
many (13,066 and 10,192 tons) ; and Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg (8,993 and 14,331 
tons). France and _ Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg were the principal sources of 
medium and light sheets imported. 
France supplied 4,105 tons of medium 
sheets in January and 1,244 in February, 
and Belgium-Luxembourg supplied 2,340 
and 3,966 tons for the period. France 
was also the principal supplier of light- 
weight sheets—4,668 tons in January and 
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Unloading pig iron at an eastern U. S. port. 


3,254 tons in February. Medium- and 
light-gage sheets were also supplied by 
Germany—3,628 tons in January and 


the January 1951 import trade were 
structural shapes, 45,916 tons: bars and 
rods, other than concrete reinforcement 


1,984 tons in February. bars, 36,512 tons; tubular products, 

Other important classes of material in 27,855 tons; semifinished steel, 24,366 

United States ERaports of Iron and Steel Products 
In short tons 
1950 1951 
Product 
January February December January February 

Pig iron 27 $23 233 19 342 
Ferro-alloys 878 11,319 7.171 12. 04 2.100 
Ingots, blooms, billets, et« 1,164 », 501 698 6, 82! 7, 680 
Bars and rods 

Concrete reinforcement 1, 2¢ 1 2, 542 2, 669 1, 733 

Other 11, 461 4,71 10, 075 12, O86 10, 323 
Plates and skeip 25, 69 15, 762 22. 302 10, 784 14, 529 
Sheets and strip 

Black 41, 750 $1, 350 19, 10S 61, 221 92, 367 

Galvanized i, 704 7, 602 6, 183 6, S41 5, 822 
lin plate and terneplat 36, 983 9, 429 19, S90 18, 71 16,8 
Structural materials 30, 866 38, 524 25, 935 23, 109 21, 182 
Railway track material 

Rails 21,772 1, 963 6, 008 », S17 6, 245 

Other 7, 976 5, 207 2,173 2, 263 2,118 
Tubular products 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 2, 984 2, 646 1, 702 2, 653 1, 935 

Seamless (steel) pipe 16, 208 17, 036 15, 259 22, 303 20, 929 

Welded (steel) pipe 44, 021 39, 537 18, 952 $7, 104 32, 587 

Pipe fittings, other 1, 054 1,212 1, 623 1,475 1, 363 
Wire and wire products 

Plain (blank and galvanized 4, 531 3, 764 3, 489 5, 247 4,492 

Barbed 2, 270 2. 075 940 1,429 1,014 

Other wire and manufactures », 002 5, 536 7, 678 7, 605 6, 382 
Castings 2, 825 3, 157 3, O19 3, 296 3, 745 
Car wheels and axles }, 546 1,811 1, 208 1, 796 1, 459 
Forgings 554 1, 435 1, 935 2. 426 2, 225 

Total 77, 924 262, 517 243, 393 287, YS6 247, 427 

Iron and steel scrap 

No. 1 heavy melting steel 497 S265 654 348 524 

No. 2 melting steel 5, 161 6, 901 4, 890 2, 190 4, 723 

Hydraulically compressed and baled sheet 2, 104 $23 3, 613 2, 065 1, 024 

Cast and burnt iron 1, 982 2, 696 3, 730 3, 750 3, 822 

Other 3, 227 3, O81 1,878 786 1,711 

Total 12, 971 14, 527 14, 765 9, 139 11, 804 





Imports and Exports of Iron and Steet 
Vonthly During 1949 and 1950 
In net tons] 
Exports Import 
Month 
1449 1950 1949 1Q50 
January $25, 441 277, 924 | 98, 265 55, 422 
February 377, 159 262, 517 | 92,924 16, 919 
March $41, 858 258, O31 | 64,194 80, 093 
April 530, 034 236, 625 49, 026 83, 052 
May $03, 457 267,648 | 30, 524 113, 440 
June 545, 621 321, 531 16, 705 134, 249 
July $82, S11 230, 643 3, 160 153, 547 
August 481, 141 238, O77 7, 362 176, 106 
September 198, 958 255, 626 13, 419 153, 838 
October 233, 237 234, Y30 8, 175 25, 093 
November 166, 433 250, 385 19, 956 S41, 605 
December 346, 523 243, 393 412, 408 354, 693 
otal 5, 022,653 (3,077, 330 (476, 118 | 2,028, 057 


tons; and wire and wire products, 22,054 
tons—all except semifinished steel show- 
ing substantial increases over December, 
The February 1951 trade included 
structural shapes 44,336; bars and rods, 
other than concrete reinforcement bars, 
34,741 tons; tubular products 20,999 tons; 
semifinished steel 15,296 tons; and wire 
and wire products 13,913 tons—all show- 
ing decreases from the January import 
trade. One-fourth of all January im- 
ports came from Germany (105,209 tons), 
with pig iron, plates, steel pipe, nails, and 
wire rods the chief items in this trade. 
France was the second largest supplier 
with a total of 87,483 tons including sub- 
stantial tonnages of plates, plain struc- 
tural shapes, bars, and pig iron. Third 
place went to Belgium-Luxembourg, 
76,554 tons; followed by the United 
Kingdom, 23,458 tons; and Sweden, 
23,033 tons. France furnished one- 
fourth of the February imports (or 
87,896 tons) which included substantial 
quantities of plates, plain’ structural 
shapes, pig iron, and other bars. Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg was the second largest 
supplier, with a total of 73,910 tons in- 
cluding structural shapes and plates. 
Germany, the chief supplier during Jan- 
uary, took third place in the February 
trade with 51,997 tons, less than half that 
received in the preceding month, provid- 
ing substantial tonnages of pig iron and 
plates. The Netherlands was also an 
important supplier—30,279 tons of which 
17,726 tons consisted of pig iron. 
Imports of iron ore amounted to 694,- 
233 tons in January 1951 and 642,139 in 
February. The principal sources in 
January were Chile, 280,515 tons; Swe- 
den, 195,647 tons; Algeria, 82,896 tons; 
and Brazil, 55,100 tons. During Febru- 
ary, Chile was the source of 290,058 tons, 
Sweden of 154,327 tons, Algeria of 83,760, 
and Brazil of 54,279 tons. Receipts of 
manganese ore declined in January to 
only 66,430 tons and increased in Feb- 
ruary to 77,439 tons. The _ principal 
sources of this material were India (31,- 
309 tons in January and 22,242 tons in 
February), Union of South Africa (14,- 
346 tons in January and 18,585 tons in 
February), and Gold Coast (10,975 tons 
in January and 17,865 tons in February). 
In January, receipts of ferrous scrap 
totaled 66,902 tons including 23,774 tons 
which came from Germany, 19,467 tons 
from France, and 13,966 tons from 
Japan. February receipts dropped to 
total 46,017 tons with Germany supply- 
ing 15,189 tons and Japan 11,865 tons. 
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Summary of U.S. Foreign Trade in Tron and Steel Products, 1950 as Compared With 1949 


{In net tons 


Product 


Pig iron 
Ferro-alloys 
Ingots, blooms, billets, etc 
Bars and rods 
Concrete reinforcement 
Other 
Plates, sheets, skelp, tin plate, and terneplate 
Plates and skelp 
Sheets and strip 
Black 
Galvanized 
Tin plate and terneplate 


Total plates, sheets, skelp, tin plate, and terneplate 


Structural materials 
Railway track material 
Rails 
Other 


Total railway track material 
Tubular products 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 
Seamless (steel) pipe 
Welded (steel) pipe 
Pipe fittings, other 


Total tubular products 
Wire and wire products 
Plain (black and galvanized 
Barbed 
Other wire and manufactures 
Total wire and wire products 
Hoops and bands, including cotton ties 
Castings, forgings, car wheel axles, die blocks, 
Total, iron and steel products 


Net exports, iron and steel products 


Miscellaneous raw materials 
Iron and steel scrap 
No. 1 heavy melting 
No. 2 melting steel 
Hydraulically compressed and baled sheet 
Cast iron and burnt iron 
Other 


steel 


Total iron and steel scrap 
Iron ore 
Net imports, iron ore 
Manganese ore (Mn. content 


1 Includes 7,542 tons of sponge iron 
2 Includes 3,471 tons of sponge iron 
No comparable export Classification 


ind blanks 


Exports Imports 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
6, 813 81, 309 797, 859 2 1038, 275 
16, 859 17,811 137, 309 68, 170 
61, 656 257, 156 180, 520 52, 312 
18, 585 107, 902 60, 421 10, 269 
106, 472 387, 167 221, 905 41, 445 
228 740 534, 460 
613, 102 713, 639 
100, 355 85, 504 
561, 425 605, 062 
1, 508, 622 |1, 938, 755 227, 027 57, 038 
325, 377 619, 529 177, 856 119, 501 
94, 066 203, 427 
35, 258 34, 353 
129, 324 237, 780 6, S58 1, 103 
26, 976 57, 727 
200, 930 336, 424 
430, 843 481, OOS 
16, 187 23, 959 
674,936 | 899,118 41,711 5, 712 
37, 059 130, 729 
10, 974 75, 735 
67, 864 33, 324 
115, 897 339, 788 107, 958 7,810 
(3) (3) 58, 498 &, 629 
87, 789 136, 339 10, 135 854 
13, 077, 330 |5, 022, 654 |2, 028, 057 476, 118 


1, 049, 273 |4, 54 





ne 
», O56 


13, 184 33, 099 
78, 673 67, 117 
35, 644 63, 504 
37, 828 46, 296 
40), 872 83, 738 


206, 201 293, 754 
2, 879, 033 |2, 715, 748 


730, 631 
9, 194, S81 
6, 315, 848 

929, YS6 


3° 105, 340 
| 8, 266, 425 
5, 551, 277 


673, 668 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products 


{In short tons 


Product 


Pig and sponge iron 
Ferro-alloys 
Ingots, blooms, billets, ete 
Bars and rods 
Concrete reinforcement 
Other bars and rods 
Plates, sheets, sk« Ip, and tin pl ite 
Structural materials 
Rails and accessories 
Tubular products 
Wire and wire products 
Hoops and bands, including cotton ties 
Castings, forgings, die blocks, and blanks 


Total 
Imports of miscellaneous raw Materials 
Iron ore 


Manganese ore (Mn content) 
Ferrous scrap 


Exports in January and 
February 1951 
Exports of iron and steel products, ex- 
cept scrap, rose sharply in January 1951 
to levels that were 44,593 tons above De- 
cember 1950 and approximately 10,000 
tons higher than in January 1950. The 
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1450 1951 

January February December | January February 
7, 829 18, O73 147, 438 134, 338 109, 073 
2,115 4, 981 18, 477 20, 422 | 26, 193 
&, 545 5, 522 34, 820 24, 366 15, 296 
1, 952 3, 790 11,415 10, 429 12, 275 
5,379 4, 190 30, 706 36, 512 34, 741 
2, 233 414 65, 474 78, 897 76, 379 
3, 553 5, 963 33, 449 45, 916 44, 336 
2 128 1, 182 522 5, 688 
13 9 18, 099 27, 855 20, 999 
3,470 3, 085 15, 448 22, 054 13, 913 
312 791 8,113 12, 274 9, 256 
19 23 72 141 216 
35, 422 16,919 384, 693 413, 726 362, 365 
672, 717 570, 548 $21, 631 694, 233 642, 139 
52, 399 61, 564 98, 399 | 66, 430 47, 993 
33, 468 3, 606 | 98, 700 | 66, 902 46, O17 


| | 


287,986-ton total in January 1951 was 
the highest in any month since June 
1950. Exports in February—247,427 
tons—dropped to approximately Decem- 
ber 1950 levels and were approximately 
15,000 tons lower than the trade in Feb- 
ruary 1950. 

The principal products exported in 


these 2 months were black steel sheets 
and strip (January 61,221 tons and Feb- 
ruary, 52,367 tons) ; tin plate and terne- 
plate (January, 48,713 tons and Febru- 
ary, 46,855 tons); welded steel pipe 
(January, 47,194 tons and February, 32,- 
587 tons); structural shapes (January, 
23,109 tons and February, 21,182 tons); 
and seamless steel pipe (January, 22,303 
tons and February, 20,929 tons). Canada 
continued to be the principal export 
market for United States iron and steel 
with a total of 76,292 tons in January (in- 
cluding 11,774 tons of plain structural 
shapes, 6,896 tons of seamless casing, 
6,448 tons of carbon steel bars, and 6,385 
tons of carbon steel ingots). During 
February exports to Canada amounted 
to 77,455 tons, including 12,476 tons of 
plain structural shapes, 8,241 tons of 
skelp, 5,667 tons of carbon steel ingots, 
and 5,349 tons of seamless casing. 

The very highly diversified trade with 
Mexico amounted to 25,214 tons in Jan- 
uary (including 4,731 tons of heavy rails 
and 2,515 tons of welded black steel 
pipe) and 15,514 tons in February (in- 
cluding 1,057 tons of black carbon steel 
sheets and 1,074 tons of seamless 
casing). 

Other important export markets in 
January included Iraq, whose 24,867-ton 
total included 24,565 tons of welded steel 
line pipe. Shipments to France totaled 
17,356 tons, of which 12,649 tons was 
black carbon steel sheets, and 6,195 tons 
of the 15,908-ton trade with Venezuela 
was welded steel line pipe. 

Among other export markets in Feb- 
ruary was Venezuela, whose 21,609-ton 
total included 10,150 tons of welded steel 
line pipe. Exports to France totaled 
13,055 tons, of which 11,396 tons was 
black carbon steel sheets, and 5,218 tons 
of the 11,437-ton trade with Argentina 
was light rails. 

Only 9,139 net tons of iron and steel 
scrap was exported in January, 1,817 
tons going to Canada and 7,322 tons to 
Mexico. During February, 3,052 tons 
was shipped to Canada and 8,752 to 
Mexico, totaling 11,804 tons. Exports of 
iron ore totaled 27,181 tons in January 
(including 25,239 tons shipped to Japan) 
and 57,340 tons in February (including 
55,023 tons to Japan). 





In order to improve the quality of paints 
and pigments used in Chile, the Chilean 
Ministry of Public Works is preparing color 
standards, states a foreign chemical journal. 
The importation of colors and dyes will even- 
tually be subject to approval of the State 
Material Testing Board, it is said. 





Production of soap in East Sumatra, Indo- 
nesia, in 1950 increased 26 percent over that 
in 1949. Totals were 204,000,000 pieces and 
162,000,000 pieces, respectively. 





Faced with an uncertain import situation, 
the Netherlands is rationing acetone, sulfur, 
and sodium hydrosulfite, states the foreign 
press. 





Provisional statistics indicate that phar- 
maceuticals imported into the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi in the first 11 months of 
1950 totaled 828 gross metric tons, valued at 
92,000,000 Congo francs. 





Venezuela now has two airplane dusting 
services to apply insecticides and herbicides 
in farm operations. The second company 
began work in March 1951. 
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Argentina’s Eeonomie Position 


Strengthened by World Demand 


Joe D. WALsTRoM 


COUNSELOR TO THE EMBASSY ON 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Prepared for publication in American 
Republics Division, OIT, 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


| WAS NOTABLE in 
several important segments of the Ar- 
gentine economy during 1950. Over- 
all agricultural production registered an 
increase, thereby reversing the down- 
ward trend of recent years which cul- 
minated during the serious drought of 
1949-50. Industrial activity was gener- 
ally maintained at or above 1949 levels 
despite continuing shortages and dislo- 
cations in the supply of imported mate- 
rials and equipment. There was a ready 
market abroad, at rising prices, for vir- 
tually all export surpluses. In contrast 
to the two previous years, the visible 
trade balance was favorable with the 
value of both exports and imports at 
higher levels. Foreign-exchange hold- 
ings, particularly dollars, showed a 
steady increase, and considerable pro- 
gress was made in liquidating commer- 
cial arrears. 


Agriculture and Livestock 


Severe drought reduced the 1949-50 
harvests of small grains and oilseeds and 
caused disastrous failure in the corn 
crop. Fortunately, the drought ended 
with heavy rains in mid-1950 in time 
for planting of the new grain and oil- 
seed crops. The Government’s program 
for increased cultivation was backed by 
the establishment of higher prices to 
growers, importation of farm machinery, 
and easier terms for agricultural credit. 
As a result, an estimated 14,800,000 
hectares of major export crops of wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, oats, and flaxseed 
were planted for the current season as 
compared with only 12,890,000 in 1949- 
50. This was the first upturn for these 
crops after the steady decline which be- 
gan a decade ago. 

Argentine stocks of flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil, considered excessive at the be- 
ginning of 1950, were reduced sharply 
during the year by good export demand 
and large shipments. The cotton har- 
vest was by far the largest on record, 
providing an estimated 140,000 tons of 
fiber. 

During the first half of 1950 pasture 
conditions were very poor because of 
drought, and livestock producers were 
forced to sell cattle prematurely. In 
mid-year, pastures began to improve and 
since then have been sufficiently good to 
enable the retention of stock for ade- 
quate feeding. Cattle numbers cur- 
rently are estimated at 43,000,000 head, 
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about 2,000,000 less than a year ago. 
Allowing for slaughter and other losses, 
there are perhaps 50,000,000 sheep as 
against an estimated 47,000,000 at the 
beginning of the lambing season last 
September-—October. 

Total beef production was 983,600 
metric tons, slightly less than 1,027,500 
tons produced in the preceding year. 
Similar figures for mutton and lamb were 
68,800 tons compared with 109,800 tons 
in 1949. Pork production fell from 138,- 
800 tons in 1949 to 120,700 tons in 1950. 

Although shipment of refrigerated 
meat to the United Kingdom was sus- 
pended in July owing to a disagreement 
on price, cattle prices nevertheless were 
maintained at high levels. Reduced 
cattle marketings, abundant pastures, 
drought-reduced herds, and large do- 
mestic consumption were contributing 
factors. The Argentine Government 
took additional measures to maintain 
the market, restricting the slaughter of 
young cattle to divert consumption to 
export-type steers, and increasing the 
export of live cattle to neighboring coun- 
tries. Record exports of tinned meats, 
which rose to 111,000 tons, well above the 
shipments in 1949, also helped to support 
prices. Exports amounted to 183,000 
metric tons of frozen beef including offal, 
or 48 percent less than in 1949. 

Exports of frozen lamb and mutton 
amounted to 33,000 tons in 1950, about 40 
percent less than in 1949. 

The Argentine wool market experi- 
enced a spectacular and virtually unin- 
terrupted rise in prices, particularly in 
coarse or carpet wools. Prices of fine 
and medium wools advanced only mod- 
erately, and by the end of the year there 
was little difference on a greasy shorn 
basis between coarse and fine wool 
prices, a highly unusual situation. Ex- 
ports in 1950 totaled 152,000 tons, actual 
weight, equivalent to approximately 
170,000 tons of greasy shorn wool. This 
exceeded by 50 percent the 1949 ship- 
ments of 99,000 tons, actual weight. 
Shipments to the United States rose from 
58,000 tons in 1949 to 92,000 tons in 1950, 
but such shipments during 1951 may be 
less than in 1950 because of the smaller 
proportion of carpet wools in this year’s 
clip and carry-in. 


Industry 


Some producers, notably of chem- 
icals, plastics, machinery and electrical 
apparatus, paper and cardboard, ferrous 
and nonferrous metallurgical products, 
exceeded the 1949 physical output by 
varying but appreciable margins. There 
was some expansion of plant facilities, 
as well as the installation of several new 
manufacturing activities, although the 
problem of supplying electric energy for 
additional power requirements became 
increasingly critical. 

According to official statistics for the 
first 7 months of the year the index of 


physical volume of production compared 
with previous years is as follows: 


Index of Physical Volume of Production 


[ Base, 1943 equals 100] 


Manufacturir 
industries 


Gen-  Extrac- 
Period eral tive 
iver- | indus- Dura- 
ige tries A ver- ble Soft 
age goods oods 
194s 146, 2 88. 2 150.3 179. 6 137 
1944 141.8 5 144.8 lt 137.2 
1950 
Jan 134.9 86.6 136.7 144.0 133.4 
Fe’ 114.5 77... 115.0 120. 6 112.6 
Mar 161.5 87.8 166. 2 IS5. 5 157.8 
Ap 138.8 85.2 140.7 155. 5 134 
May 143.9 SS. 1 145.3 166, 2 136. 1 
June 149.0 82. 5 151.2 167. 4 144. ( 
July 155. 6 S1L.Y 158. 1 164. 1 155 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial developments during 1950 
were characterized chiefly by a slow but 
steady increase in foreign exchange 
reserves, especially dollars, following the 
low point reached prior to the first re- 
adjustment of exchange rates in October 
1949. This process was accelerated by 
hostilities in Korea and the subsequent 
international demand for commodities, 
especially wool, hides, and quebracho. 
A second realignment of official ex- 
change rates was made on August 28, 
and this represented a further devalua- 
tion of the peso. At this time the Cen- 
tral Bank announced the intention of 
resuming transfers of current earnings 
on foreign capital at a rate up to 5 per- 
cent of the amount invested. 

Arrears for merchandise imports, 
principally from the United States, were 
considerably reduced during the first 
half of the year, and a $125,000,000 
credit was negotiated with the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to repay 
amounts still owed to the United States 
banks and importers. 

These constructive developments were 
noteworthy, considering the adverse ef- 
fects of the drought and the suspension 
of meat exports to the United Kingdom 
and were achieved at the cost of severe 
restrictions on imports and deferment 
of many urgent import needs. The Cen- 
tral Bank during the latter half of the 
year announced several broadening re- 
visions in import-control procedures 
which were designed to facilitate the 
prompt procurement of essential items. 

On the other hand, domestic monetary 
inflation continued at nearly the same 
pace as during 1949, with the momen- 
tum increasing during the last quarter. 
This occurred despite such anti-infla- 
tionary measures as restriction of public 
works expenditures, greatly increased 
direct taxes, and a reduction of bank 
indebtedness of I. A. P. I. (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute) during the 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Exploration Rights Offered 
To Petroleum Concession 


Exploration rights to a petroleum conces- 
sion in Dhofar Province are offered free of 
obligation to United States oil companies for 
a period up to 2 years, by the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman. It is understood that 
the fullest cooperation possible will ke ex- 
tended to any interested parties. 

Firms wishing to investigate this offer may 
communicate their interest to the U. S. Con- 
sulate General, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, for 
transmittal to the Sultan. 


U.S. Capital Sought for 
New Cigarette Plant 


Joseph Licari, 287 St. Paul’s Street, Val- 
letta, Malta, wishes to interest a United 
States firm in participating financially in his 
new cigarette-manufacturing plant. The 
factory, now nearing completion, is six 
stories high and is said to have all modern 
features. Operating at capacity, it will re- 
portedly be capable of producing 3,000,000 
cigarettes per day; however, Mr. Licari does 
not have sufficient equipment at this time 
to go into full production. 

Further details may be obtained direct 
from Mr. Licari at the address listed above. 


Concrete Batching Plant 
For New Zealand 


The New Zealand Ministry of Works is in- 
viting bids until June 12, 1951, for the sup- 
ply of a concrete batching plant and two 
3-cubic-yard mixers for the Whakamaru 
power project. The plant is reportedly re- 
quired for producing concrete for the main 
dam and incidental works connected with 
the project and should be suitable for batch- 
ing and mixing all classes of concrete, par- 
ticularly low slump, low cement, 6’’ aggre- 
gate main dam concrete. Aggregates will 
be crushed stone or river shingle. The plant 
should have a working output of not less 
than 90 cubic yards per hour. 

Specifications and a blue print of the 
proposed plant are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Bids should be addressed to the 
Ministry of Works, Wellington, New Zealand. 


U.S. Aid Sought to 
Establish DDT Plant 


Technical assistance from a United States 
firm experienced in the manufacture of DDT 
is sought by Industria Nacional Quimico 
Farmaceutica, S. A. de C. V., Mexico. The 
firm states that it has in mind a contractual 
arrangement whereby the United States par- 
ticipant would supply knowledge of processes 
and methods and direct the installation and 
initial operation of the new enterprise. 


May 14, 195] 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Office of International Trade 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 


trade contacts. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 


firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Intelligence Division. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed on 


the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agar-Agar: 27. 

Aircraft: 87. 

Alloys: 71. 

Artificial Limbs: 20. 

Automotive Parts: 57, 87. 

Beverages: 54. 

Books: 44. 

Carillon Mechanisms (electric): 9. 

Cement: 16. 

Chemicals: 47, 85. 

China- and Earthen Ware: 5, 78. 

Church Gate: 10. 

Clothing and Accessories: 78, 80, 82, 88, 91. 

Cotton: 81. 

Cutlery: 11, 19. 

Display Figures: 12. 

Dyestuffs: 63. 

Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 13, 17, 
46. 

Fish Meal and Oil: 27. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 2, 6, 7, 8, 15, 
27, 35, 42, 45, 49, 50, 54, 58, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 73. 

Footwear: 29. 

Forest Products: 4, 66, 67. 

Generai Merchandise: 26, 27, 28, 78. 

Giftware and Novelties: 28, 78. 

Glucose: 49, 51. 

Hardware and Plumbing Items: 27, 61. 

Hides and Skins: 32. 

Hops: 21. 

Horseshoes: 14. 

Household Furnishings: 61, 78. 

Ivory, Horns, and Teeth: 3. 

Leather: 63. 


Licensing Opportunities: 83. 

Lighting Equipment: 13, 46. 

Machinery and Equipment: 24, 25, 41, 47, 
48, 53, 62, 72, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 88. 

Mineral Ores: 23. 

Office Equipment: 73, 90. 

Oils (Lubricating): 47. 

Olive Oil: 34. 

Paints, Lacquers, and Varnishes: 40, 81. 

Painters’ and Artists’ Supplies: 84. 

Paper Products: 31, 52, &6. 

Pearls: 27. 

Perfumes: 78. 

Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 61, 85. 

Plants and Bulbs: 30, 74, 75. 

Plastics: 43. 

Potentiometers: 17. 

Printing Equipment: 60. 

Radios and Radio Loudspeakers: 13, 46. 

Rolling Stock: 172. 

Seeds: 36, 37. 

Soapstone: 22. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 90. 

Steel: 18. 

Tallow and Soap: 58. 

Technical Information: 72, 73, 89, 82, 88. 

Textiles; 39, 55, 56, 61, 63, 65, 68, 69, 70, 
89, 91. 

Tires and Tubes: 49, 59. 

Tobacco (leaf): 34, 38. 

Tolietries: 39. 

Tools: 1, 79. 

Toys: 12, 26, 28. 

Wool: 33, 34, 35, 37. 

Yarns: 63. 
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Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by corresponding with Dr. Salvador 
Zubiran, Director, Industria Nacional Quim- 
ico Farmaceutica, S. A. de C. V., Plaza de la 
Republica 7, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Australian Official Here 
For Study Purposes 


Douglas L. Beattie, of Australia, who is 
Superintendent of the Materials Handling 
Branch, Division of Industrial Development, 
Ministry of National Development, is visiting 
the United States for the purpose of studying 
material handling as related to supply, pro- 
duction, distribution, and management in 
terminals and various industries. He is par- 
ticularly interested in obtaining facts con- 
cerning efficiency resulting from improved 
handling methods and equipment. 

Mr. Feattie will remain in the United States 
for about 3 weeks and may be contacted 
through the Australian Consulate General, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary includes New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Boston, Balti- 
more, Fhiladelphia, and New Orleans. 


More About Ceylon 
Ceramics Plant 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been informed that the Ceylon Government 
has extended until June 15, 1951, the period 
for submitting bids for the construction of a 
ceramics factory in Ceylon. As noted in an 
earlier announcement of this project (For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 19, 1951), 
specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Sale of German-Owned 


Goods by SCO 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced its intention of offering for sale the 
following German-owned properties: 


1. Approximately 15,000 sets of ball 
bearings. 
2. One lot of adjusted screw cutting 


machines in high-speed steel. 

3. Ten automatic reduction lathes. 

Supplementary information may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the Swiss 
Compensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, 
Switzerland, prior to May 26, 1951 (item No. 
3), of May 31, 1951 (items Nos. 1 and 2). 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Société Nouvelle des Foreges 
de Lessines (manufacturer, exporter), 32, 
Avenue Louise, Brussels, seeks United States 
market and agent for all kinds of tools 
(hatchets, picks, hoes, and hammers). 
Quality: Siemens Martin; quantity: 60 tons 
of steel monthly (normal production); speci- 
fications: 60 to 70 kilograms resistance. In- 
spection available at factory in Lessines by 
representative of buyer at his expense. All 
necessary instructions should be furnished 
by buyer. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. Illustrated catalog available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

2. British East Africa—M. P. Products 
(producers and exporters of “Golden 
Ngombe” brand cream), P. O. Box 14, Naro 
Moru, Kenya, offers to export monthly up 
to 1,250 cartons of tinned cream. Firm states 
that its cream comes from the finest dairy 
stock in the Kenya Highland and is a pas- 
teurized, sterilized, 100-percent natural 
product with minimum 24-percent butter- 
fat content, packed in cartons of four dozen 
6-ounce cans. Firm would’ appreciate 
packing and shipping instructions and in- 
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formation on United States Food and Drug 
regulations. Literature and price informa- 
tion obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

3. British East Africa—Valimohamed Haji 
Waljee & Co. (export merchant), P. O. Box 
55, Mombasa, Kenya, offers on an outright 
sale basis full tusks of cut pieces of hard or 
soft elephant ivory, rhino horns, and hippo 
teeth, any size specified by buyers, quantity 
according to order Packing: Tusks loose 
or in hessian wrapping; cut pieces in wooden 
cases 

4. Colombia—M. B. Paloolian, Maderas 
Tropicales (wholesaler, export merchant), 
1534 Avenida Roosevelt, Cali, offers on an 
outright sale basis A (first class), B (second 
class), and C (third class) grades of balsa 
woods suitable for airplane construction, 
lifesavers, and refrigerator cooling systems, 
according to specifications designated by 
prospective importers. 

5. England—Bracken Potteries, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 70 Grosvenor Road, Alder- 
shot, Hampshire, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for English bone china and earthen- 
ware, quality according to standards of the 
English China Manufacturers Association. 

6. England—Bristol Waterworks Co. (pro- 
ducer), Telephone Avenue, Bristol 1, offers 
for direct sale to hatcheries or fish farms 
finest quality eyed trout (brown species) 
ova, spawned from wild fish, approximately 
500,000 yearly, minimum order 25,000. Price 
information may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—tLt. Col. A. V. Denton (sales 
agent), Coldhill Manor, Farnham, Surrey, 
offers on an outright sale basis best-quality 
Church Farm vintage cider, made from 
Kentish apples, available in unlimited quan- 
tities. Descriptive literature obtainable on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. France—Larroche Frérés, packer of food 
products (vegetables, fruits, and fruit 
juices), wholesaler, exporter, 12 Allées La- 
martine, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, Lot-et-Gar- 
onne, seeks United States market and agent 
for 100 metric tons of good-quality tomato 
extracts or concentrates, 28 to 30 percent, 
according to standards. Inspection avail- 
able in Villeneuve-sur-Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, 
at expense of buyer. Firm desires all pos- 
sible information as to market in United 
States and regulations regarding food prod- 
ucts, labels, and containers. 

9. Germany—Georg Adam (manufac- 
turer), Markt-Schwaben, Bavaria, desires to 
export and seeks agent for electric carillon 
mechanisms. Specifications: Mechanism for 
a 5-ton bell is about 600 x 400 x 300 mm. 

10. Germany—Dr. Behringer, Ev. Luth. 
Pfarramt, Kanalstr. 2, Augsburg, offers for 
sale in the United States a church gate said 
to be exquisitely and artistically wrought. 
The gate, fashioned by hand 170 years ago, 
was used to separate the high altar from 
the other part of the church and is about 
10 meters long by 1 to 2 meters high. It was 
formerly installed in the Lutheran church 
in Augsburg, which was destroyed during 
World War II. The parish is now contem- 
plating reconstruction of the church and 
hopes to obtain additional funds for the 
purpose through the sale of the gate. In- 
terested buyers are invited to inspect the 
gate at Augsburg. 

World Trade Directory 
plicable. 

11. Germany—Gebr. 
turer), Solingen-Weyer, 
open razors. 

12. Germany—Christian Hofmann (manu- 
facturer), Rodach bei Coburg, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for me- 
chanical toys and show and display figures. 
Illustrated leaflet, including price informa- 
tion (in German), available on a loan basis 


Report not ap- 


Emde 
wishes 


(manufac- 
to export 





from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. s 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25. 
D. C. 

13. Germany—Intercontinentale Commerz 
G. m. b. H. (exporter), 1 Promenadeplatz. 
Munich, Bavaria, offers to export radio loud. 
speakers of 3 to 10 watts out of stock, or 
according to specifications; analytical lamps 
(fluorescent) for laboratories, banks, and 
similar institutions; resistor wires of every 
description. ’ 

14. Germany—wW. Kriebel & Co. (exporter), 
1 Hompeschstrasse, Munich 27, Bavaria, de. 
sires to export horseshoes, commercial sizes 
0 to 6. Price information available on re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Division. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

15. Germany—C. Lisner & Soehne (manu- 
facturer), Wesel/Rhein, wishes to export ang 
seeks agent for fish preserves and frozen 
fillets of sea fish. Inspection at shipper’s ex- 
pense by Verein zur Foerderung fischwirt- 
schaftlicher Forschung, Hamburg ( Associa- 
tion for the promotion of fish-economic 
research). Firm would appreciate pertinent 
instructions from prospective buyers 

16. Germany—Hermann Milke K. G. (man- 
ufacturer), 19 Paradieserweg, Soest, has avail- 
able for export up to 5,000 tons per month of 
portland cement, packed in paper bags of 50 
kilograms each. 

17. Germany—Preh Elektrofeinmechan- 
ische Werke (manufacturer), Bad Neustadt 
Saale/Ufr., Bavaria, wishes to export ceramic 
potentiometers, multiple stage switches 
radio tube sockets, resistors, and condensers. 
Literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—RURExX, Dr. Ing. Otto Kukla 
(wholesaler), 1 Haroldstr., Duesseldorf, offers 
to export fine steel of all kinds and crucible 
steel, alloyed and unalloyed, rolled or forged, 





and stainless, according to United States 
standards. 
19. Germany—Paul ter Horst (manufac- 


turer), 37 Behringstrasse, Solingen, wishes 
to export cutlery with mother-of-pearl han- 
dles. 

20. Germany—Fritz von Laufenberg (man- 
ufacturer), 4 Neue Poststr., Siegburg, desires 
to export artificial limbs of light metal. 

21. Germany—Gebrueder Zuleger, Hopfen- 
Export (wholesaler, exporter), 1 Findelgasse, 
Nuernberg 1, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for Bavarian hops of the follow- 
ing types: Hallertau, Spalt, Jura, Hersbruck 
Firm will furnish samples on request. 

22. India—Mineral Mining Co., Ltd., 111 
Industrial Area, Sion, Bombay 22, offers to 
export pulverized soapstone, grades ‘“R” and 
“B2.” Firm states that it can supply 200 
tons monthly at this time; and that, on a 
long-term contract basis, it could export 400 
tons of each grade monthly, beginning in 
July. Analysis, sample, and price of each 
grade available on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. India—Salem Magnesite Ltd. (mine 
owner and mineral supplier), Noble Cham- 
bers, Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay, desires 
to export crude magnesite ore and lightly 
calcined magnesite, in the following quanti- 
ties annually: Crude magnesite ore, 50,000 
tons; lightly calcined magnesite, 3,600 tons. 
Analysis available on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Italy—-OLMI Officina Lavorazione Me- 
talli Inossidabili S. A. (manufacturer), Via 
Sannio Nr. 6, Milan, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for stainless-steel dyeing equip- 
ment, in quantities according to order. In- 
dependent inspection in Italy at purchaser's 
expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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25. Italy—Societa SAVANT (manufactur- 
er), 14 Via Sebastiano Valfré, Turin, offers 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
machine tools, as follows: Reamers and ex- 
panders, 30,000 pieces annually; drills, 1,500,- 
000 pieces annually; milling cutters, 38,000 
pieces annually. Firm would also be inter- 
ested in an arrangement whereby it would 
produce such tools for the account of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the United States firms 
to supply the steel for such production, with 
the finished products being returned to the 
United States. Equipment in the firm’s 
plant is said to be modern. 

26. Japan—Akiyama & Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, agent, factory representative), 209 
Sannotani Hommoku, Naka-ku, Yokohama, 
wishes to contact importers, preferably in 
the New York area, of toys and sundries. 

27. Japan—Holland Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer’s representative), 
P. O. Box 602, Kobe, desires to export canned 
marine products, fish meal and oil, pearls, 
sundries, hardware and plumbing items, and 
agar-agar. 

28. Japan—World Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), No. 6, 1 chome, Kominato- 
cho, Naka-ku (P. O. Box 249) Yokohama, de- 
sires to contact importers of toys, novelties, 
and general merchandise. 

29. Mexico—El Borcegui, S. A. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, importer, ex- 
porter), Bolivar No. 27, Mexico, D. F., offers 
to export 10,000 pairs monthly of good-qual- 
ity Mexican huaraches and 10,000 pairs 
monthly of work, miners’, and military shoes. 
Quality inspection by Sobordo Mercantil, 
Gante 21-2, and Watson Phillips, Dinamarca 
55, both Mexico, D. F., at buyer’s expense. 

30. Netherlands—Gebrs. Spaargaren (com- 
mission merchant, wholesaler, nurseryman), 
291-295 Uiterweg, Aalsmeer, wishes to export 
and desires agent for young nursery plants. 
Quality inspection by the phytopathological 
service, Wageningen, Netherlands. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. Wesly & Cie’s Fab- 
riek van Papierwaren (manufacturer, export 
merchant), 20 Biezenweg, Maastricht, desires 
to export and seeks agent (preferably whole- 
saler of pastry supplies) for printed paper 
and cardboard suitable for packing pastries, 
chocolates, and fruits. Samples available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Syria—Chucri M. Assouad (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 79, Aleppo, offers to export 
and seeks agent for 24,000 raw dry salted 
goatskins, 80 percent first choice and 20 per- 
cent second choice, Syrian origin, 1950 pro- 
duction, packed in bales of 100 skins each 
weighing 140 to 160 kilograms, hand-pressed. 

33. Syria—Haj Atef Atassi (export mer- 
chant), Kisr Raghadan Building, Homs, has 
available for export 800 metric tons of white 
washed carpet wool of Syrian origin; specifi- 
cations, 84-85 percent yield. Firm would ap- 
preciate information on usual specifications 
and standards prevalent on the United States 
market. 

34. Syria—Anis Baracate (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 74, Latakia, offers to export 
400 metric tons of Latakia leaf tobacco, Abu- 
Riha quality; 150 metric tons of white 
washed carpet wool of Syrian origin, 85-per- 
cent yield, 1951 first clip; and 150 metric tons 
of Syrian olive oil, 1950 production, 3-percent 
acidity. 

35. Syria—Ahmad Sabeh & Bros. & Co. (ex- 
port merchant), Barid Street, Hama, desires 
to export 200 metric tons of white washed 
carpet wool of Syrian origin, 85-percent yield, 
1951 clip; and 100 metric tons of cotton oil- 
seed cakes. Firm would appreciate informa- 
tion on usual specifications and standards 
prevalent on the United States market. 

36. Syria—Sebai and Refai (wholesaler, ex- 
port merchant), Omar Bin Khattab Street, 
Homs, wishes to export 100 metric tons of 
cumin seeds, 1950 yield, 3 percent impurity; 
100 metric tons of caraway seeds, 1948-50 
yield, 3 percent impurity; and 1,000 metric 
tons of cotton seeds for extraction of oil. 
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Firm would appreciate information on usual 
specifications and standards prevalent on the 
United States market. 

37. Syria—Haj Tewfik Drak Sbai (export 
merchant), Izzat el-Jundi Street, Homs, 
offers to export the following: (1) Cotton 
seeds for extraction of oil, of Syrian origin, 
1950 crop, 5,000 metric tons available in lots 
of 1,000 metric tons monthly; (2) caraway 
seeds, 3-percent impurity, 1950 yield, 300 
metric tons available in lots of 30 metric 
tons monthly; (3) white washed wool, Syrian 
origin, 1951 first clip, 84-percent yield, 500 
metric tons available in lots of 60 metric tons 
monthly. Firm requests information on 
usual specifications and standards prevalent 
on the United States market. 

38. Syria—Zater Zein (export merchant), 
P. O. Box 20, Latakia, has available for export 
and seeks agent for 25 metric tons of Latakia 
leaf tobacco, Abu-Riha quality. 


Export Opportunities 


39. Burma—Thayetmyo District Trading 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 204, 
Thirty-third Street, Rangoon, seeks purchase 
quotations for best quality cotton, silk, nylon, 
and rayon textiles; and toiletries. 

40. Canada—-Mica Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of mica electrical insulation) , 
2 Lois Street, Hull, Quebec, desires to pur- 
chase electrical insulating varnishes. 

41. Egypt—Maison Jack Rosenfeld, Armand 
Rosenfeld, Succr. (commission merchant, 
broker), 71 Azhar Street, Cairo, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for complete plant ma- 
chinery for making cotton yarns from count 
12 to count 30. 

42. France—Larroche Frérés (packer, 
wholesaler, and exporter of food products; 
potential importer of dried prunes), 12, 
Allées Lamartine, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, L-et-G, 
wishes to purchase all sizes of good-quality 
California dried prunes, preferably Santa 
Clara. 

43. Germany—Kuhn & Co., K. G., Horn- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer of technical and 
household goods made of plastics), 12514 
Augsburgerstrasse, Zusmarshausen/Schwab- 
en, Bavaria, desires purchase quotations for 
the following kinds of polystyrene: water 
clear, yellow, orange, ivory, and red. 

44. Japan—Yasaka Mercantile Co., Ltd., 
Shinbashi 6-64, Minatoku Shiba, wishes to 
contact publishers interested in exporting 
books in limited quantities. 

45. Malaya—Soon Seng & Co. (importer, 
general merchant), 27 Malay Street, Kuala 
Lumpur, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
200 tons monthly of wheat flour packed in 
calico bags. Weight of each bag, 50 pounds 
net. 

46. Morocco (French)—A. Thevenart (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
wholesaler, retailer), 32, Boulevard Emile 
Zola, Casablanca, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency from manufacturers or exporters 
of fluorescent tubes, reflectors, and radio sets. 

47. Nicaragua—Compania Cervecera de 
Nicaragua (manufacturer of beer), Entre 14 
and 15 Avenues Esta, Managua, D. N., desires 
purchase quotations from manufacturers of 
caustic soda, ammonia, lactic soda, lubricat- 
ing oils, and machinery. 

48. Syria—Euro-Orient (importing distrib- 
utor), P. O. B. 316, Aleppo, desires purchase 
quotations for 100 centrifugal irrigation 
pumps, 3 to 10 inches in diameter; and 100 
Diesel engines (horizontal preferred), 8 to 
150 horsepower with lowest possible r. p. h. 

49. Syria—Abdul-Kader Akchar & Son 
(importing distributor), P. O. B. 418, Homs, 
desires to purchase 1,500 tires and tubes for 
automobiles and trucks, all sizes; 1,000 
metric tons of white refined sugar; 400 metric 
tons of glucose. 

50. Syria—Haj Tewfik Drak Sbai (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer's agent), 
Izzat el-Jundi Street, Homs, wishes to pur- 
chase 300 metric tons of granulated white 
refined sugar. 

51. Syria—Zafer Zein (importing distribu- 
tor and manufacturer's agent), P. O. B. 20, 


Latakia, desires purchase quotations for 200 
metric tons of glucose. 

52. Union of South Africa—L. H. Battersby 
(Pty.), Ltd. (Trading as Caribonum) (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, and manufacturer), 
220 Fox Street (P. O. Box 2237), Johannes- 
burg, seeks purchase quotations for all sizes 
of paper and/or fiber cores (winding type) 
for autographic register rolls and accounting 
machines. 

53. Union of South Africa—Industrial Ap- 
pliances (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer of plas- 
tic products and brooches), 167 Marshall 
Street, Johannesburg, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for pin-manufacturing machinery 
and related equipment, having a capacity of 
200 gross of pins each month with plant 
operating on 46-hour week. Sample of pins 
firm wishes to manufacture may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Belgiu m—Brasserie Jos. LAMOT 
(wholesaler, brewer, sales agent), 8 Colonel 
Silvertopstraat, Boom, Antwerp, wishes to 
obtain agency for foodstuffs and beverages. 
Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 

55. Canada—H. Scott Luffman (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 14 Humber Boulevard, Tor- 
onto 18, Ontario, seeks agency for suiting 
blends of cotton or rayon. 

56. Canada—Ritchie Textiles (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 1117 St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal, Quebec, is interested in rep- 
resenting, on an exclusive agency basis, 
United States manufacturers of teztiles: 
sheetings, sheets, pillowcases, broadcloths, 
and a full line of printed cottons, particularly 
dress goods, in the low- to medium-price 
bracket. 

57. Ceylon—Madanayake & Son (importing 
distributor and manufacturers’ agent), 41 
2/1, Victoria Building, Norris Road (P. O. 
Box No. 155), Colombo, wishes agency for ” 
complete line of best-quality replacement 
parts for trucks and busses. 

58. Cuba—José Munoz Arnaiz (commis- 
sion agent), 261 Aguiar, P. O. Box 1158, 
Habana, wishes agency for foodstuffs, pure 
lard, tallow, and yellow soap for household 
use. 

59. Iran—Tehran’ Firo, Tehran-Sharq, 
wish to obtain distributorship for auto 
tires. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Italy—Cherubino Ariaudo (agent), 6 
Via San Quintino, Turin, wishes to represent 
a manufacturer only for offset and printing 
machines. 

61. Mexico—Guillermo de Carcer Pasquel 
(insurance agent, potential importer), Arte- 
aga 31, Villa Alvaro Obregon, desires agency 
for hardware, household articles, food prod- 
ucts, pharmaceuticals, and suitings. 

62. Syria—Anis Baracate (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent and commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. B. 74, Latakia, seeks 
agency for eight units annually of cotton- 
ginning machinery of various sizes, and 200 
metric tons annually of white refined sugar. 

63. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Sons (commis- 
sion merchant, manufacturer's agent), P. O. 
B. 15, Damascus, wishes to obtain an agency 
for 15,000 metric tons annually of raw sugar; 
300,000 kilograms annually of sole leather; 
10,000 metric tons annually of coffee; 100,000 
feet annually of boz-calf leather; 50,000 feet 
annually of patent leather; 100,000 kilograms 
annually of rayon yarns, viscose, bright, and 
dull in hanks, cones, and cakes—denier 100, 
120, 150, 300, 350, and 400; 10,000 kilograms 
annually of aniline dyestuffs in all colors for 
cotton textile dyeing; and rayon manufac- 
tured textiles (plain, colored, and printed). 

64. Syria—Zafer Zein (manufacturer’s 
agent), P. O. B. 20, Latakia, seeks agency 
for 250 metric tons annually of granulated 
white refined sugar. 
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65. Union of South Africa—Berman’s 
Agencies (manufacturer’s representative), 
413 Groote Kerk Building, Adderley Street, 
Capetown, wishes agency for 30,000 yards of 
seersucker piece goods in large floral designs 
and border prints. 

66. Union of South Africa—E. J. Hunt & 
Co. (manufacturer’s agent and broker), 
ABCO Building, 105 Main Street, P. O. Box 
376, Port Elizabeth, desires agency for Doug- 
las-fir timber. 

67. Union of South Africa—Fred L. Kaye 
(manufacturer's agent), 64 Wale Street P. O. 
Box 3267, Capetown, seeks agency for ply- 
woods. 

68. Union of South Africa—Frank Kenner 
(manufacturer's representative), 121 The 
Greys, Von Weilligh Street, P. O. Box 9132, 
Johannesburg, wishes to act as direct factory 
representative for floral linens and rayon 
textiles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

69. Union of South Africa—Barnett Krain 
(manufacturer's representative), 108 Boston 
House, Strand Street, Capetown, wishes 
agency for textile piece goods. 

70. Union of South Africa—Trans-Africa 
Import Corporation, (Pty.), Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s representative), Vanguard House, 176 
Market Street, Johannesburg, is interested 
in representing manufacturers or convertors 
of rayon and cotton piece goods, linens and 
shirtings. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Wales—John T. R. Davies (metallurgi- 
cal engineer, manufacturer’s agent), “Fern 
Leigh,” Lavernock Road, Penarth, wishes 
agency for powdered hard facing alloys, in 
tube form for rock-drill bits, used in steel, 
engineering, and mining industries. 


Foreign Visitors 


72. Australia—Ralph Gillespie Griffin, rep- 
resenting Clyde Industries, Ltd. (holding 
company), 90 Ocean Street, Edgecliff, Sydney, 
N.S. W., is interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on chemical plant, food-processing 
plant, rolling stock, and materials handling 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
April, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 or 4 
months. U.S. address: c/o Charles Tennant 
Sons & Co. of New York, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Boston, Akron, 
Streator (Ill.), Minneapolis, and Denver. 

73. Australia—Edgar Leopold Guest, rep- 
resenting T. B. Guest & Co. Pty., Ltd., Ander- 
son Street, West Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in packaging machinery and man- 
ufacture of cookies, crackers, and water 
biscuits, as well as in office equipment, tech- 
niques, and lay-out. Scheduled to arrive 
April 27, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
or 4 weeks. U.S. address: Essex House Hotel, 
160 Central Park South, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco and New York. 

74. Belgium.—Mr. and Mrs. R. Cremers, 
representing Ets. G. Vermaerke-Demayere 
(grower, wholesaler, and exporter of green 
plants and flower bulbs), 395 Chaussée 
d’Hundelgem, Gendbrugge, Ghent, are in- 
terested in marketing green plants and 
flower bulbs. Scheduled to arrive May 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, San Francisco, and 
several other cities on the west coast. 

75. Belgium—Robert Haerens (horticul- 
turist, exporter, wholesaler), 7 rue Verte, La 
Pinte near Ghent, on behalf of himself and 
the League of Belgian Horticultural Ex- 
porters, is interested in selling begonias, 
glozinias, and azaleas; in purchasing san- 
sevieria and caladium; and in obtaining in- 
formation on American plant quarantine 
regulations. Scheduled to arrive April 25, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: Statler Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
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ary: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, and Boston. 
76. Belgium—José Verbreyt, representing 


J. Verbreyt & Zonen, N. V. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 74B Lin- 
denstraat, St. Nicolas-Waas, is interested in 
nylon thread and hosiery machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 28, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o James 
Mensch, 434 Pine Street, Reading, Pa. Itin- 
erary: New York, Reading, and Philadelphia. 

77. Brazil—Elias Miguel Haddad, repre- 
senting Companhia Industrial Nossa Senhora 
de Conceicéo (manufacturer) and Malharia 
Nossa Senhora de Conceicaéo S. A. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter, wholesaler), both 
located at 69 Ladeira Porto Geral, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in visiting textile plants and 
manufacturers of textile machinery with a 
view to possible purchases. Scheduled to 
arrive May 1, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: Hotel Taft, 
Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Companhia Industrial Nossa Sen- 
hora de Conceicao. 

78. Colombia—Jorge A. Calero T., repre- 
senting M. Calero e Hijos (importer, retailer), 
Carrera 5a. No. 10-28, Cali, is interested in 
clothing, haberdashery, household furnish- 
ings. giftware, perfumes, chinaware, and 
other department-store goods. Scheduled to 
arrive during April, via Los Angeles, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Wessel 
& Duval Co., 79 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

79. Denmark—Viktor S. Nielsen, represent- 
ing A/S Smith, Mygind & Hiittemeier, 68 
Nevrrebrogade, Copenhagen, is interested in 
the manufacture of machine tools, tools, 
boilers, and stokers. Scheduled to arrive 
April 30, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: 123 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

80. Denmark—Jvrgen Palsb¢ll, represent- 
ing S. Seidelin A/S (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler, importer), 7 Skindergade, Copen- 
hagen K, is interested in purchasing the 
newest types of machinery and equipment 
for manufacturing men’s clothing. Also, 
desires information on current practices in 
the manufacture of high-grade clothing for 
men. Scheduled to arrive May 1, via New 
York City, for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o M. R. A. Hanford Twitchell, 166 
East Seventy-first Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles. 


81. Egypt—Nicolas Sakellarios, represent- 
ing Sakellarios & Co. (wholesaler, exporter, 
cotton ginner, commission merchant), 6 Rue 
Adib, Alexandria, is interested in contacting 
cotton importers. Scheduled to arrive May 
15, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank (D. C. & 
O.), 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. 

82. Finland—Matti Kauppinen and Reijo 
Kuusinen, representing Kuusinen Oy. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), 46 Aleksanterin- 
katu, Helsinki, are interested in the shirt in- 
dustry, as well as in the organization and 
management of large dry goods and clothing 
stores. Scheduled to arrive April 30, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Consulate General of Finland, 
53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
San Francisco. 

83. Germany—Eduard Winter, represent- 
ing Ed. Winter Motoren & Apparatebau G. 
m. b. H., 38 Harvestehuderweg, Hamburg, 
is interested in manufacturing American 
motors and apparatus under license in Ger- 
many. Scheduled to arrive April 25, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mrs. M. Fuehr, 319 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Willow Run, Toledo, Flint, 
and Washington. 





World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

84. Greece—George S. Cordossis (importer 
wholesaler, retailer), 42 Aghiou Markoy 
Street, Athens, is interested in importing 
and obtaining agencies for paints, varnishes 
pigments, lacquers, thinners, and painters’ 
and artists’ supplies. Also, wishes to obtain 
information on new developments in the 
paint industry in the United States. Scheg-. 
uled to arrive May 1, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2months. U.S. address: St. Moritz 
Hotel, 50 Central Park South, New York, N. a 
Itinerary: New York, Wilmington, and Miami. 

85. India—Lt. Col. Teja Singh Uberoi, rep- 
resenting Juggat Singh’s Son & Brother, 2) 
B Keval Mahal, Marine Drive, Bombay, is 
interested in antibiotics, pharmaceuticals 
drugs, and chemicals. Scheduled to arrive 
during the first week of May, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 or 5 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Phila. 
delphia, and other cities to be selected later. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

86. Ireland—Eamon P. Nolan, representing 
The Kerryman, Ltd. (printers and publishers, 
exporter of books, importer of machinery and 
printers’ supplies), 5 Rock Street, Tralee, 
County Kerry, is interested in supplies of 
paper. Scheduled to arrive the first of May, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks, 
U. S. address c/o 37-04 Beach Channel Drive, 
Edgemore, Far Rockaway, Long Island, N. y, 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, and Chicago. 

87. Morocco (French)—André_ Cruiziat, 
representing Société France Auto (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), 113 Boulevard de Paris, 
Casablanca, and the Federation of Moroccan 
Aero Clubs (Federation Aeronautique Maro- 
caine), is interested in locating supplies of 
automotive spare parts, as well as in arrang- 
ing for the purchase during 1951 of about 20 
one-motored training planes for the Federa- 
tion; also, wishes to see helicopters and 
gliders. Scheduled to arrive early in May for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o French 
Chamber of Commerce 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., or Mr. Bailly, Brookfield Cen- 
ter, Conn. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

88. Union of South Africa—Frederick Har- 
ris, representing S. A. Clothing Industries, 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), Corner Park and Rand Roads (P.O. 
Box 274), Germiston, Transvaal, is inter- 
ested in buying machinery for making cloth- 
ing; also, wishes to obtain information on all 
aspects of the men’s clothing industry. 
Scheduled to arrive April 28, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of New York 
Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

89. Union of South Africa—Richard Katz, 
representing Katz Bros. Agencies (South 
Africa) (sales/indent agent), P. O. Box 2573, 
Capetown, is interested in direct representa- 
tion of textile mills for manufactured prod- 
ucts and raw materials. Scheduled to arrive 
during May or June, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
A. Sulzbach, 900 West End Avenue, New York 
25, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

90. Union of South Africa—Max Krain, 
representing Wire Recorders South Africa 
(Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 703 Surrey House, Corner Com- 
missioner and Rissik Streets, Johannesburg, 
is interested in obtaining exclusive agencies 
for typewriters (including used typewriters), 
adding machines, calculating machines, 
fountain pens, automatic pencils, stapling 
machines, and telephone-recording equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive May 9, via New 
York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, and possibly other 
cities. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


Official Argentine trade statistics for 1950 
show a favorable visible balance of trade, 
of 454,000,000 pesos, for the first year since 
1947. The United States was the leading 
customer in 1950 as well as the principal 
supplier. The value in pesos of Argentine 
exports to the United States exceeded that 
of exports to the United Kingdom for the 
third time since 1910, and reached the high- 
est figures which Argentine exports to the 
United States have ever attained. The 
United Kingdom was second in 1950, Brazil 
third, and France and Italy, respectively, 
fourth and fifth among Argentina’s custom- 
ers. Among its suppliers last year, France 
was second, the United Kingdom third, Brazil 
fourth, and Italy fifth. 

Argentine foreign-exchange holdings in- 
creased by more than 300,000,000 pesos in 
March 1951, by far the largest rise during 
any month since reserves began to show 
improvement early in 1950. The rise in gold 
and foreign exchange in the first quarter 
of 1951 was 514,000,000 pesos, or more than 
15 percent. Domestic credit expansion con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate in March, 
compounding the inflationary effect of the 
more favorable balance of payments. 

As of April 11, export prices per metric ton 
of quebracho were raised to US$200 for hot- 
water soluble and $215 for cold-water soluble 
extract, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, an increase 
of $25 per ton. Higher production costs and 
the sellers’ market were the prime causes 
of the increase. 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE PROTOCOL SIGNED 


The Anglo-Argentine protocol, signed late 
in April provides for the sale to the United 
Kingdom of 200,000 long tons of meat at 
prices ranging from £118 to £146 per long ton. 
The United Kingdom is to supply Argentina 
with 4,000,000 tons of crude petroleum and 
fuel oil, 40,000 cubic meters of other petro- 
leum derivatives, 500,000 tons of coal, and 
27,000 tons of tin plate. The remaining 
trade, to which each country undertakes to 
lend all facilities, is referred to the existing 
mixed commission for study. 

The United Kingdom will pay Argentina 
£6,250,000 as a price adjustment for meat 
shipped after the devaluation of the pound 
sterling in September 1949, in addition to the 
payment of £10,500,000 as a final liquidation 
of Argentine claims under the 1949 clause 
for revaluation of sterling balances held by 
Argentina at the time the pound was deval- 
ued. Provisions were also agreed upon for 
the transfer to the sterling area of profits and 
dividends accumulated in Argentina, and for 
conversion into third currencies, including 
dollars, of Argentine net sterling balance 
persistently in excess of £20,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The volume of sales for principal export 
commodities fell off sharply in April, reflect- 
ing scarce remaining supplies, foreign resist- 
ance to IAPI’s (Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute's ) advancing quotations, and de- 
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clining prices in world wool markets. With 
respect to the latter, Argentine officials in- 
formed the wool trade that export licenses 
would not be granted for sales made sub- 
stantially below the March peak. Traders 
attributed the current lower market to 
United States cessation of stockpiling and 
establishment of price ceilings, and conse- 
quently fear a prolonged stalemate. 

Harvesting of corn is underway; crop ex- 
pectations are for 4,000,000 tons, of which 
1,500,000 may be available for export. IAPI’s 
ideas on price so far have been higher than 
Europe is willing to pay. Most of the ex- 
portable wheat, flaxseed, and linseed oil was 
sold early in the year. A fair crop of oilseeds 
is expected, despite cool weather, enabling 
exports of edible oils after midyear to go 
above 100,000 tons. 

Marketings of cattle, sheep, and hogs in- 
creased in April, causing prices to decline 
from the March peaks. Export steers sold in 
April near 1.20 pesos per kilogram live weight, 
about 10 centavos under the March price. 
The previous tendency of producers to hold 
back stocks apparently diminished after 
prices reached an all-time record; it also was 
necessary to adjust herds to winter grazing 
conditions. Milk production shows a sea- 
sonal decline as winter approaches. Stocks 
of dairy products are reported adequate, with 
export prices for casein weakening because 
of reduced interest in the United States. 


Cost oF LIVING AND WAGES 


The latest official statistics show a slight 
drop in the cost-of-living index for Novem- 
ber 1950 as compared with October. The 
November figure was 322.9 (base 1943=— 100) 
and that for October was 323.6. The decrease 
was attributable to a seasonal decline in food 
costs. From January to November 1950 the 
over-all increase in the cost-of-living index 
was 22 percent. 

The index of contract wages for skilled la- 
bor increased from 342.4 in October to 343.7 
in November. Corresponding figures for un- 
skilled labor were 379.3 and 380.7. From 
November 1949 to November 1950 the con- 
tract wage index for both skilled and un- 
skilled labor showed an increase of 12 percent. 

Wages for an estimated 400,000 Federal 
employees were increased approximately 20 
percent by a presidential decree issued on 
April 13. The decree also provided higher 
pension annuities for all retired employees, 
or their survivors. Total cost to the Gov- 
ernment for all these increases was stated to 
be 800,000,000 pesos per year. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


The Government opened a new charcoal- 
fired blast furnace, having an annual capac- 
ity of 18,800 metric tons, at Palpala, Prov- 
ince of Jujuy. This brings total Argentine 
melting capacity to 220,000 metric tons 
annually. 

Sulfur, acids for industrial uses, synthetic 
rubber, certain medical and dental supplies 
and chemicals, such as DDT for use against 
agricultural pests and plant diseases, were 
added to the list of imports for which dollar 
exchange permits would be automatically 
granted by the Central Bank on presentation 
of firm contracts by importers. 









The municipality of Buenos Aires an- 
nounced an intention to purchase 30,000,C00 
pesos’ worth of street-cleaning equipment, 
including 150 dump trucks, 30 sweepers, 20 
sprinklers, 15 sweeper-collectors, 60 spare 
brushes for them, 40 sweepers without 
sprinkler attachment, and 80 brushes for 
them. 

Almost complete stoppage of internal 
flights on March 31, 1951, resulted from tech- 
nical difficulties of supply and maintenance, 
but Aerolineas Argentinas now has partially 
resumed operations. 

While major distributors of United States 
films continue their negotiation of a motion- 
picture agreement with Argentine authori- 
ties, the Argentine Government has author- 
ized the entry of numerous United States 
and other foreign motion pictures, with the 
understanding that no official exchange may 
be used in payment for the films or in remit- 
tance of their earnings—-U. S. Embassy, 
BUENOS AIRES, APR. 20, 1951. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
SWEDEN EXTENDED 


The Austro-Swedish trade and payments 
agreement of April 12, 1948, was extended and 
amended by a protocol signed in Vienna on 
February 3, 1951, according to a dispatch of 
March 28 from the U. S. Mission in Vienna. 

The protocol, effective retroactively to 
February 1, 1951, and valid until January 31, 
1952, provides for a commodity exchange of 
about 45,000,000 Swedish crowns (US$6,300,- 
000) in each direction. 

Under the terms of the protocol each coun- 
try will extend to the other the full benefits 
of its respective OEEC liberalization lists. 
Should the “free lists” undergo any restric- 
tions, new regulations will be instituted in 
order to reach agreement on quotas for the 
goods affected. 

Quotas are established for the licensing of 
goods not on the free list and for those of 
special interest. The parties also declared 
willingness to issue licenses for an exchange 
of additional deliveries as conditions permit. 

Among the items Austria is to import from 
Sweden under quota are livestock; various 
foods; rape oil and and rapeseed; iron ore; 
special steels; quality pipes; ball and roller 
bearings; tools; machine tools; metal goods; 
machines for dairies; textile, office, and other 
machines; electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and appliances; medical instruments; forma- 
lin; shellac; resins and other chemicals; vis- 
cose cellulose and paper; leather; fittings; 
and rubber products. 

The principal goods to be imported by 
Sweden from Austria under quota are mag- 
nesite; chemicals; rubber goods; various 
yarns and other textiles; hats; rolling-mill 
products; aluminum products; iron and 
metal goods; various machines and appa- 
ratus; motorcycles; trailers for motor 
vehicles; electric machinery, apparatus, and 
instruments; radios; cameras; precision in- 
struments; glass and ceramics; leather 
goods; and furs. 
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(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY items of 
June 19, 1948, and February 27, 1950, for pre- 
vious reports on this subject.) 


PERIOD EXTENDED FOR PREPARING LISTS OF 
COMMODITIES To BE EXCHANGED UNDER 
THE BRAZIL-AUSTRIA AGREEMENT 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”’) 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES FURTHER 
SUSPENDED 


The suspension of import duties on cer- 
tain textile items in effect since June 1, 1950, 
has been extended for the period April 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951. The extension 
was promulgated by Royal Decrees issued 
simultaneously in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands on March 20, 1951, and published re- 
spectively, in Moniteur Belge No. 83 of 
March 24, 1951, p. 2133, and in Staatsblad 
No. 83 of March 31, 1951. 

The extension covers the following items: 
501, Woolen yarns, carded; 502, woolen 
worsted yarns; 503, yarns of fine animal hair; 
504, yarns of wool or fine animal hair, 
mixed; 505, yarns of coarse animal hair and 
of horsehair, also if mixed with vegetable 
textile materials; 522, cotton yarns, single; 
523, cotton yarns, twisted; 524, cotton yarns, 
cabled; 525, cotton yarns, mixed. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON CLOTH AND 
OTHER ITEMS REVISED; EXPORT DUTIES 
ON PALM OIL INCREASED 


By a series of separate legislative ordi- 
nances published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif. of the Belgian Congo dated January 
25, 1951, import duties on printed cotton 
fabrics and other items were revised as fol- 
lows: Effective on January 10, 1951, the 
import duty on printed cotton fabrics was 
increased from 10 to 20 percent ad valorem 
and the duty on cotton fabrics to be used 
for surgical dressings was suspended. Also 
the import duty on furniture (except high- 
quality) for hotel apartments and rooms, 
and for apartment dwellings having a min- 
imum of six units, was reduced from 15 to 5 
percent ad valorem, effective on January 10. 

Suspension of the import duty on sodium 
carbonate became effective on January l, 
1951, in accordance with ordinance No. 
33 /426 published in the January 10 issue of 
the Bulletin Administratif. 

By an ordinance published in Bulletin 
Administratif of January 25, the export duty 
on palm oil was increased from 12 to 15 per- 
cent ad valorem, effective on January 15, 
1951. 


oa ca 
Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMMIGRANTS EXEMPTED FROM PAYMENT OF 
CusTOMS DUTIES AND CONSULAR FEES 


Immigrants into Bolivia are exempted from 
payment of customs duties on their per- 
sonal effects, machinery, and tools and from 
payment of the consular fees of $25 per set- 
tler, by Supreme Decree No. 2433 of March 
8, 1951, according to a report of April 5 from 
the U. S. Embassy at La Paz. As a control 
measure, the Ministry of Hacienda will re- 
view inventories of effects accompanying ap- 
plications for exemption with a view to de- 
termining whether their free entry will ben- 
efit the national economy and industrial 
development. 
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For announcement of the creation of the 
National Council of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 9, 1951. 


GASOLINE AND KEROSENE FURTHER Ex- 
EMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY AND TAXES 


The period during which gasoline and 
kerosene may be imported into Bolivia free 
of duties and taxes is extended until June 
30, 1951, by a decree of February 13, accord- 
ing to a report of April 9 from the U. S. 
Embassy at La Paz. 

|For announcement of the Bolivian law 
of December 5, 1941, exempting gasoline and 
kerosene from import duties and taxes and 
recent extensions of the law, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of January 31, 1942, 
February 22, 1947, January 24, 1948, and Feb- 
ruary 7, 1949.] 


= a 
Brazil 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Although business conditions were con- 
sidered satisfactory in most sections of Bra- 
zil during March the Government and trade 
sources expressed considerable concern over 
the continuous rise in prices of many com- 
modities. Government authorities are en- 
deavoring to take steps to halt the inflation- 
ary trend, and trade sources fear a drop in 
purchasing power if prices are not stabilized. 
The manufacturing industry, on the other 
hand, is mainly concerned over difficulties in 
acquiring short-supply materials from 
abroad in adequate quantities. Many plants 
have curtailed activities, and production of 
some commodities has stopped entirely, such 
as zinc oxide and rayon staple fiber, the lat- 
ter because of a shortage of sulfur. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


During recent weeks Government authori- 
ties have repeated their former denials of any 
intention to devalue the cruzeiro. Although 
rumors continue to the effect that a mul- 
tiple-rate system may be introduced, there 
is yet no strong indication that such a move 
is either imminent or eventually certain. 
The suspension of barter trade is still in 
effect and the study of possible substitute 
measures to assist export products formerly 
dependent upon the barter mechanism con- 
tinues. 

The substantial backlog of sterling com- 
mercial obligations remains a matter of 
serious concern to the Government and to 
traders, but early improvement is expected 
now that the season of cotton exports to the 
United Kingdom has begun. The problem 
of shortages of other soft currencies con- 
tinues, with no indication of early solution. 

Thus far in 1951 the Government has 
avoided additional paper-currency issues, 
and total paper currency in circulation re- 
mains approximately the same as at the end 
of 1950. The new Government has made 
known its opposition to new currency issues 
to finance Government expenditures but has 
not closed the door to new issues that may 
be found necessary to finance production 
which might aid in increasing the supply of 
essential foodstuffs and materials and thus 
contribute to lowering the cost of living. 

On March 13, 1951, the National City Bank 
of New York was authorized to open a second 
branch in the city of Sao Paulo. 


IMPORT LICENSES 


Administrative action was taken at the 
end of March to accelerate the issuance of 
import licenses, by preventing applicants 
from approaching screening officers directly 
and taking up their time. For information 
on action to be taken on their applications 
they must now approach the management 
but are permitted to do so only 20 days after 
date of entry of the license application. 
Greater authority was also given to branches 
of the Bank of Brazil in other cities to pass 
upon license applications. 





A committee was also appointed to draft 
a new export-import licensing bill for sub. 
mission to Congress, as the present legisla. 
tion expires on October 4, 1951. 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Coffee.—On March 16 the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Finance announced the intention of 
the Government to adopt several measures in 
support of coffee prices. These measures 
are as follows: Limitation of entries of coffee 
into ports beyond the real needs for expor-. 
tation; refusal to register export sales decla- 
rations that do not correspond to the real 
value of coffee; an increase by 200 cruzeiros qa 
sack of the bases for Bank of Brazil loans on 
coffee. 

Entries of coffee into Santos were limited 
to about 5,000 bags a day during the re. 
mainder of the month, although the daily 
rate of exports during March was nearly 
25,000 bags. The new loan rate on coffee, 
1,000 cruzeiros a bag for Santos Fours, is not 
far below the going price for this type of 
coffee in the interior. It is believed that the 
announced policy with respect to export sales 
declarations was intended to tighten up on 
evasions of exchange-control regulations, 
which have tended to increase during the 
past year. 

Cotton.—At the end of March the Minister 
of Finance issued a statement relative to the 
cotton trade. Among the measures men- 
tioned were that there be no further exports 
of cotton until the domestic requirements of 
the country should be determined; that the 
Government be asked to approve within the 
shortest possible time studies relative to 
commercial treaties with countries inter- 
ested in buying Brazilian cotton; and that 
implementation of treaties already elab- 
orated and approved be speeded. The loan 
rates on cotton are to be increased about 80 
cruzeiros an arroba of 15 kilograms. This 
increase is expected to satisfy growers, who 
recently expressed the view that the Gov- 
ernment was showing favoritism to coffee 
growers in the matter of loans rates. 

Portland cement.—Provisional free entry 
was granted to portland cement against de- 
posit of corresponding import duties, pend- 
ing final action by Congress on a bill grant- 
ing free entry until December 31, 1951. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The attention of organized labor, the 
press, and the public centered with increas- 
ing concentration on the subject of prices 
and cost of living. Reactivation of the Cen- 
tral Price Commission had no noticeable re- 
sults in stabilizing prices—-U. S. Embassy, 
RIO DE JANIERO, APRIL 16, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN ENTERED DUTY-FREE 


Dihydrostreptomycin is included in the 
import-duty exemption granted by Brazil to 
streptomycin under law No. 747 of June 23, 
1949, according to a circular issued April 5, 
1951, and transmitted on April 6 by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. This ruling is in 
accordance with a customs decision follow- 
ing testimony by the Brazilian National 
Medical Commission that inasmuch as dihy- 
drostreptomycin is a derivative of strepto- 
mycin, it is not possible to make a distinction 
between the two products. 


IMPORT CONTROL DECENTRALIZED 


Authorization to screen and grant import 
licenses under certain conditions has been 
granted by the Bank of Brazil to branches 
of the Bank at Manaos, Belem, Fortaleza, 
Recife, Salvador, Sao Paulo, Curitiba, and 
Porto Alegre, states the press. This infor- 
mation was transmitted by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro in its dispatch of 
April 3, 1951. Following is the directive 
issued to the Bank branches: 

“(a) Pass upon, without prior reference 
to the General Directorate (at Rio de Ja- 
neiro) import license applications referring 
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to all materials for direct consumption, 
covering supplies up to two quarters and 
applications valued at not more than 
US$100,000, or its equivalent in other cur- 
rency, for machinery, parts, and accessories 
for direct use by industries that may be 
classified as essential, always observing the 
specific criteria in effect; 

(b) Submit to the General Directorate for 
examination, applications not specifically 
falling within the authorization cited above, 
such as those referring to road-clearing ma- 
chinery, as well as those in regard to which 
the branches have any doubt. The branches 
must not approve dollar applications pre- 
sented to them for the importation of tin- 
plate, sulphur, zinc, and copper until quotas 
are definitely established for the allocation 
of raw materials placed at the disposal of 
Brazil by the United States. 

(c) The authorization in paragraph (a) 
covers applications in any currency except 
Belgian francs. 

(d) Licensing of machinery (including 
parts and accessories) and essential raw 
materials, payable in currencies of short 
supply (including United States dollars) is 
limited to the items included in ‘“‘Commodi- 
ties for Which Bank of Brazil Will Accept 
Applications for Import Licenses,” issued in 
“Business Information Service (Department 
of Commerce), March 1951.” 


PERIOD EXTENDED FOR PREPARING LISTS OF 
COMMODITIES To BE EXCHANGED UNDER 
THE BRAZIL-AUSTRIA AGREEMENT 


The period during which lists are to be 
prepared for the exchange of goods during 
1951 under the Brazil-Austria commercial 
agreement signed on May 12, 1950, has been 
extended for 2 months, or until May 31, 
1951, according to the local press. This 
information was transmitted by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on April 13, 1951. 

It was provided in the agreement that in 
December of each year of its effectiveness 
the Brazilian and Austrian Governments 
should prepare lists of commodities to be 
exchanged during the following year. If, 
however, the new lists should not be com- 
pleted in time, the lists for the preceding 
year should be considered as extended for 
3 months, or until March 31, in order that 
commerce between the two countries might 
not be interrupted. As stated, it was found 
necessary to provide a further extension in 
1951. 

(For previous announcement of the agree- 
ment concluded between Brazil and Austria, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 29, 
1950, under “‘Austria.’’) 


Burma 


Economic Conditions in February 


NEW PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


After several months of groundwork, the 
ECA, whose officials first came to Rangoon, 
Burma in September, moved into high gear, 
and a series of significant ECA projects were 
announced in February. The projects in- 
cluded the Rangoon port improvement proj- 
ect, for which $1,000,000 in United States 
funds have been allocated; the provision of 
training equipment for the Rehabilitation 
Corps, an organization somewhat paralleling 
the former CCC in the United States, al- 
though consisting principally of surrendered 
rebels; a large-scale cattel immunization 
program; and a project for agricultural re- 
search and development in the Shan States. 
Other projects have been approved and will 
be announced shortly. The Government of 
Burma also announced its decision to engage 
a firm of United States consulting engineers 
to assist in collaboration with ECA in plan- 
ning the economic development of Burma, 
with emphasis upon railway, mining, and 
hydroelectric projects. The first shipment 
of a total order of 5,000 bales of cotton yarn 
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Colombian Ministry of Devel- 
opment Begins Operations 


The Ministry of Development 
(Ministerio de Fomento), which 
was established in the Colombian 
Cabinet by decree No. 464 of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951, combining the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industries 
and the Ministry of Mines and 
Petroleum, officially began func- 
tioning on April 2, reports a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Bogota. 

Pending issuance of an expected 
decree concerning the organization 
and functions of the new Ministry 
the personnel and subdivisions of 
the former two Ministries will con- 
tinue functioning as heretofore but 
under a single head. It has been 
reported unofficially that the fol- 
lowing changes eventually will be 
made: (1) The Section of Trade- 
Marks and Patents, formerly of the 
Ministry of Commerce. will be 
transferred to the Ministry of 
Finance; (2) the Department of 
Transportation and Rates. for- 
merly of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, will be transferred to the 
Ministry of Public Works; and (3) 
various developmental and credit 
institutions that were previously 
autonomous will be brought under 
supervision of a Department of 
Development in the new Ministry. 
but those concerned exclusively 
with agriculture will be brought 
under supervision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 











procured under ECA auspices arrived in 
Burma, in February. 


LAND REVENUE TAX REMITTED 


The Minister of Agriculture announced, 
on February 20, that all agricultural land 
revenue taxes and agricultural debts still 
outstanding for 1948-49 and prior years 
would be remitted. The amount involved 
is estimated at 75,000,000 rupees ($15,800,000) 
for the 1949 fiscal year, and a similar sum for 
preceding years. The land revenue is a type 
of land tax calculated on the basis of crop 
productivity every year; it formerly rep- 
resented one of the major sources of Govern- 
ment revenue. The crop loans are advances 
made annually by the Government to fi- 
nance the planting and transplanting of 
paddy. Because of the disturbed conditions 
the Government had been unable to collect 
more than a small portion of the land 
revenue or unrecovered loans for 1948-49, 
and the forgiveness represents more the 
recognition of an existing fact than any new 
concession to cultivators. The Agriculture 
Minister emphasized that the forgiveness 
does not extend beyond 1948-49, and full 
efforts still will be made to collect loans 
and taxes for 1949-50; but it is probable that 
a substantial loss for that year will also 
be incurred, as indicated land revenues for 
the 1950 fiscal year have already been re- 
duced by more than half in the Govern- 
ment’s budget estimates. 


RICE CONTRACTS 


The Government has abandoned its former 
practice of making public announcement of 
all rice contracts, and no new sales have been 
announced since last fall, when its reported 
purchases covered 631,000 long tons of the 
possible 1,200,000 exportable surplus for the 
present crop year. Similarly, no increases in 
price have ever been published, and the 
stated price for Ngasein SMS quality remains 
at £40 per long ton. It is known, however, 
that current negotiations are taking place in 
a price range of from £44—£45 per ton. 


EXPORTS 


A rather substantial volume of ores and 
metals, as compared with the stagnation in 
this trade during the past 2 years, was again 
shipped from Rangoon during February. 
Total shipments consisting of 1,089 long tons, 
valued at 1,445,000 rupees, were made up as 
follows: 

Tons Rupees 
Lead ore_. 957 


902, 000 

Lead ingots 68 145, 000 
Zine slabs 23 64, 000 
Wolfram concentrates 38 322, 000 
Antimony 3 12, 000 
Total____- 1,089 1,445, 000 


The shipments were primarily the output 
of scattered small mines and do not cover 
either the important but inactive Bawdwin 
or Mawchi mines nor the Tenessarim tin and 
wolfram mining area. 

Cotton shipments, temporarily banned 
during January to allow the Government to 
corner the full supply of the superior M3 
strain, were resumed during February, and 
418 long tons, valued at 2,066,000 rupees— 
about one-tenth of the total crop—were 
shipped to Japan. 

The rubber trade has been relatively active 
recently, with exports back substantially to 
their prewar level. During February ship- 
ments from Rangoon—which is not the prin- 
cipal port for rubber—amounted to 425 long 
tons, valued at 2,505,000 rupees. . 

Exports to the United States remain at a 
low level. During February there were only 
six individual consignments to the United 
States (from the port of Rangoon), compris- 
ing 48 long tons of hides, 12 tons of bam- 
boo poles, and 3,900 pounds of mother-of- 
pearl shells, valued altogether at 226,000 
rupees. 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusTOMS STATION ESTABLISHED AT 
AIRPORT 


A customs station established at San Sal- 
vador’s Ilopango Airport began operations on 
April 5, 1951. Pending construction of an 
appropriate building, an Army hangar is 
being used. The new station is expected to 
reduce greatly the delay for air-freight mer- 
chandise entries. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HORSEHIDES, CALFSKINS, AND RAW Pic- 
SKIN ScRAPS: ExPoRT QuOTAS OPENED 
FoR U.S. 


Quotas have been opened for export to the 
United States of 300 tons of horsehides, 600 
tons of calfskins, and an unspecified quantity 
of raw pigskin scraps, according to notices 
to exporters published in the Journal Officiel 
of March 30, 1951, and a report of April 4 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The notices state that applications for ex- 
port licenses will be received in the French 
Exchange Office for a period of 20 days from 
March 30. Except for pigskin scraps, appli- 
cations must be accompanied by the original 
purchase order from the United States im- 
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porter, a pro forma invoice filled out in the 
name of the importer, a description of the 
merchandise, and an indication of the unit 
price in French francs and in dollars per 
piece, salted weight, based on first quality, 
as well as the total value of the merchandise, 
c. 1. f., and a certified statement of previous 
exports for the following periods: 1937; 
1938; January 1 to September 1, 1939; and 
January 1, 1950, to March 15, 1951. Only a 
purchase order and a pro forma invoice are 
required for pigskin scraps. 

Prices may be freely negotiated between 
buyer and seller but must be approved by 
the French Office of Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries and Textiles of the Secretariat of State 
for Industry and Commerce, Paris. 

Licenses will be allocated to dealer-export- 
ers of horsehides and calfskins in proportion 
to their exports during the foregoing base 
periods. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


New TEXTILE INDUSTRY ESTABLISHED 


The first cotton-textile mill in French 
Equatorial Africa is being constructed at 
Brazzaville by a new private company, Congo 
France-Textile, reports the U. S. Consulate 
General at Leopoldville, dated March 16. 
Locally raised cotton will be used in the pro- 
duction of several hundred thousand yards 
of cotton cloth per month by the end of 
1951. An estimated factory force of 400 
workers will initiate operations, which will 
include spinning, weaving, dyeing, knitting, 
and the manufacture of ready-made cloth- 
ing. Later, the production of native prints 
will be attempted. 

The establishment of this plant, as well 
as that of several other projected textile 
plants at Banqui and in the Tchad Territory, 
is in conformity with the Government's 10- 
year plan of December 1, 1949, to industrial- 
ize the territory by the creation of local 
spinning and weaving plants. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL MINING EQUIPMENT IMPORTED 
Duty- AND TAX-FREE 


New items are added to the list of mining 
machinery and apparatus imported into 
French Equatorial Africa for the purpose of 
prospecting and research duty- and tax-free, 
by an order of January 31, 1951, published in 
the Journal Officiel of February 15. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 11, 
1950, for announcement of the items orig- 
inally exempted.) 

The additional products benefiting from 
this exemption are the following: 

Drilling and boring machinery: Feeding 
pumps imported at the same time as drilling 
and boring apparatus for which they are 
intended, and wedge keys for boring tubes; 

Geological prospecting material: Casings 
and other metallic material intended for 
lining of research wells, whose depth does 
not exceed 15 meters, and pumping appara- 
tus intended for such wells. 


IMPORT DuTy INCREASED ON CERTAIN AL- 
COHOLIC BEVERAGES; MODIFIED ON MaNn- 
UFACTURED TOBACCO 


The French Equatorial Africa import duty 
was increased from 27,000 francs per hecto- 
liter of pure alcohol to 60,000 francs on 
vermouths, aperitifs with a wine base, 
brandy of all kinds, whisky, gin, and 
liqueurs, by an order of December 18, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of January 
1, 1951. 

The import duty on manufactured tobacco 
was modified as follows (in francs per net 
kilogram): On cigars, increased from 450 
to 500, and on cigarettes and smoking, chew- 
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ing, and snuff tobacco, reduced from ¢5) 
to 300. 

(1 Colonial French African franc (CFA) 
$0.0057 in U. S. currency.) 


ExXPorT Duty INCREASED ON CACAO, 
REDUCED ON SAWN Woop 


The export duty was increased on cacao 
in certain forms and reduced on sawn wood 
of various kinds, by two decrees of December 
18, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel 
of January 1, 1951. 

The duty was increased from 6 to 10 per- 
cent ad valorem on cacao beans, whole and 
broken; shells, peels, sprouts and husks; 
and in bulk, cake, and powder. 

The export duty was reduced from 6 to 
4 percent ad valorem on sawn wood, not 
elsewhere specified or included, as follows: 
Okoume; mahogany; walnut from Mayumbe 
(limba); walnut from Gabon (dibetou); 
iroka; ebony; other wood, excluding light 
wood for crating. The duty was reduced 
from 6 to 5 percent ad valorem on unrolled 
or sliced wood; panels of composition wood; 
and veneer and plywood. 


Germany. Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING MARCH 


Indications during February of an early 
revival of the whole economy of Western 
Germany from its winter slump were con- 
firmed in March. Industrial production rose 
substantially in February (despite some re- 
ports of a continuing shortage of coal), al- 
most reaching the postwar record level of 
November 1950. The labor-market situation 
in the first quarter of 1951 was far more 
favorable than in the corresponding period 
of 1950. Foreign-trade developments were 
favorable during February, with exports ris- 
ing and imports at the lowest point since 
September 1950. On the other hand, the 
consumer price index, a delicate subject in 
labor-management negotiations, showed a 
rise in February with an even sharper in- 
crease estimated for March. 

Some industrial raw materials were re- 
ported in tight supply, and measures of con- 
servation and allocation were being consid- 
ered to assure adequate supplies to essential 
users. The result of the February suspen- 
sion of import licenses and the administra- 
tive measures taken to implement this sus- 
pension resulted in a small surplus with the 
European Payments Union during March, 
and thus a slight decrease in the cumula- 
tive deficit. 

The Schuman Plan was initialed by heads 
of member country delegations following 
preliminary agreement on certain contested 
questions. A meeting of the Plan countries’ 
foreign ministers was scheduled early in 
April to reach governmental agreement for 
full signature of the Plan. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Federal index of industrial production 
(excluding building, stimulants, and food 
processing) climbed six points (just over 5 
percent) from the January low point to 132 
percent of the 1936 level. February produc- 
tion reached a level almost 25 percent higher 
than that of mid-1950 and over a third 
higher than a year ago. It seems likely that 
the level of March production will be a new 
record. 

Orders received by manufacturers, after a 
slight drop in December, rose again in Janu- 
ary (by 6 percent). Orders received con- 
tinued well above the value of current sales 
by producers; investment goods orders aver- 
aged about 41 percent higher than sales, 
producer goods about 26 percent, and con- 
sumer goods 9 percent. Orders booked in 
January for investment goods were at a 
postwar high. 

Production of steel has fallen off rather 
steadily from the peak in October 1950. This 
is not because of any lack of orders, as the 
mills are far behind in deliveries of rolled 





products. While the German steel mills are 
complaining about increasingly tight sup- 
plies of alloys (tungsten, nickel, and to q 
lesser extent, molybdenum) the main short- 
ages are in coking coal and scrap It is 
estimated that the present coal allocations 
to the steel industry are only 70 percent of 
those for the fall of 1950. Distribution of 
the allocations seems to be reasonably equi- 
table since no serious complaints have been 
made and the shutting down of facilities 
appears to be uniformly affecting all com- 
panies. One new aspect of the coke prob. 
lem is the reported purchase by some pig- 
iron producers of 1,500,000 tons of United 
States coking coal for delivery during 1951. 
This coal will be used in idle cokeries of 
iron and steel companies and will be paid for 
through the exportation of rolled products, 

With respect to scrap, there is a problem 
both of availability and equitable distribu- 
tion. Scrap collections at present are about 
400,000 to 450,000 tons per month (monthly 
average during 1950 was 576,000 tons) which 
must satisfy both domestic requirements 
and export commitments. 

As a result of lower scrap deliveries to the 
German mills, the Federal Government has 
issued a regulation that exports of scrap 
for the period March 15 to May 31, 1951, will 
be authorized only to the extent of 15 per- 
cent of scrap deliveries to the internal mar- 
ket from sources outside the steel industry. 
Provision has been made for partial satis- 
faction, at least for licenses already granted, 
but it appears that exports of scrap from 
Germany will decrease considerably during 
1951 unless the Government can initiate a 
scrap-collection campaign. There has been 
a breakdown in the distribution of scrap, 
and a known gray market exists in which 
steel companies have been paying about 140 
Deutschemarks per ton as contrasted to a 
maximum internal price of 92 marks. The 
Federal Government recently appointed a 
Scrap Commissioner who will attempt to find 
new sources of scrap, will control both inter- 
nal distribution and export, and will estab- 
lish reporting procedures. 

Exports to the United States during 1950 
totaled 187,000 tons of rolled steel and 276,- 
000 tons of pig iron. February shipments 
of these two items were 22,000 and 18,000 
tons, respectively. Of particular interest to 
the Western defense effort was the ship- 
ment of steel for the fourth quarter of 1950, 
during which period 367,000 tons of rolling- 
mill products were exported to the Western 
countries. In addition, it is estimated that 
indirect exports (including machinery, wire 
products, ships, vehicles, etc.) amounted to 
320,000 tons, and mandatory requirements 
of the occupation forces were 102,000 tons. 
Thus, a total export contribution of 790,000 
tons of iron and steel, went to the Western 
countries. 

In March, the daily average output of hard 
coal increased more than 8,000 metric tons 
over the February figure, to reach 392,596 
tons. Both the number of underground 
workers and the rate of output per man-shift 
increased. 

The coal price situation is simply one of 
discussion and press speculation at present. 
Under fire from all German sources is the 
existing coal export price which is $9 to $10 
per ton below world-market prices. 

Domestic coal supplies continued to be 
tight, and because of increased export load- 
ings daily domestic deliveries decreased 
slightly during the first half of March. Con- 
sumption still exceeds deliveries and con- 
sumer stocks continue to decline. 

Primary aluminum production was 4,000 
tons in March compared with 3,500 tons in 
February. The production of copper, lead, 
and zinc showed a slight decrease; stocks 
of raw materials and scrap of these metals 
were also decreasing. 

Heavy rains and spring thawing in the 
mountains increased the availability of 
hydroelectric power so that the heavy chemi- 
cal industry in Bavaria could operate with- 
out limitations for the first time in several 
months. An additional 40 mw. in new gen- 
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erating capacity was placed in service in 
March. 

Power consumption for the month will 
be 23 percent above March 1950. The Fed- 
eral decree restricting electric-power con- 
sumption, unobserved for several weeks, 
expires at the end of March. 

Demand for machine tools continues to 
grow. Deliveries now run between 1 and 2 
years with the average well over 18 months. 
Some export orders of machine tools are con- 
tributing to the Western defense effort. 

Although the chemical industry continued 
to report shortages of certain raw materials, 
there were no significant bottlenecks. Con- 
trary to the pessimistic forecast that inade- 
quate coal allocations would pull the 
production index to an all-time low in Feb- 
ruary, coal supplies were sufficient and the 
chemical production index shot up 14 points 
to a postwar record of 140 percent of 1936. 
Increased coal allocations were received from 
a special reserve, and inferior brown coal 
was used to a certain extent. 


TTRANSPORTATION 


The freight-car situation in Federal Ger- 
many was critical throughout the month of 
March 1951, and only about 90 percent of 
demands could be met, which is the most 
unfavorable showing since currency reform. 
The Bundesbahn has planned a car-repair 
program to be financed from its own funds. 

On March 9, 1951, an agreement was signed 
between the German Bundesbahn and the 
French Railways (SNCF) for a common 
French-German freight-car park. The Bun- 
desbahn will contribute 10,000 box cars and 
40,000 open cars, and the French will con- 
tribute 30,000 boxcars, and 20,000 gondolas 
to the common car pool, which was sched- 
uled to become operative on May 1, 1951, 
when a common car office would be opened 
in Paris. 

This agreement is the first major step to- 
ward the integration of French and German 
railways and fits well into the objective of 
the Schuman Plan. It will facilitate tariff 
negotiations between the two railways which 
are provided for in the text of the Schuman 
Plan. The common car park is expected to 
grow steadily through the incorporation of 
all new cars constructed in France and 
Germany. 

PRICES 


In February the three major price indexes 
continued to rise, though not as sharply as in 
January. Both the basic materials price and 
the index of industrial producer prices rose 
to new post-currency-reform heights; the 
consumer price index, at 156 percent of 1938, 
is still below ,the high of 168 reached in 
February 1949. The latter index, which was 
relatively stable during the last 6 months of 
1950, has now begun to rise at an alarming 
rate, and it is estimated that the March 
consumer price index soared to 160.—OFFICcE 
or U. S. HicH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, 
Apr. 7, 1951. 


Greece 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT LOWER—PRICES 
CONTINUE To RISE 


The general economic trend in Greece dur- 
ing March remained unchanged. Industrial 
production continued to decline. Prices 
registered further advances, although anti- 
inflationary measures were becoming more 
effective. Imports continued at a high level, 
but exports lagged. Budget receipts im- 
proved. 

INDUSTRY 


Greek industrial production recorded a 
further decrease of 6.5 percent in January 
1951. According to monthly indexes com- 
piled by the Federation of Greek Industries, 
production, excluding electric power, dropped 
from 112 percent of prewar (1939=100) in 
December 1950 to 105.5 percent in January 
1951. Most branches of industry recorded 
significant decreases, as the following indexes 
indicate: Lead smelting and refining, 57 (88 
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in December 1950); metal working, 92, (96); 
building materials, 97 (113); textiles, 116.5 
(120); foodstuffs, 109 (102); chemicals, 92 
(112); leather tanning, 90 (100); paper, 130 
(125); wearing apparel, 50 (50); woodwork- 
ing, 85 (90); and cigarettes, 158 (170). Elec- 
tric power increased in the Athens area from 
261 percent in December to 280 in January, 
and in the Provinces from 180 percent to 
185 percent. 

The expansion in unemployment has be- 
come a problem of increased offiical concern. 


PRICES 


The upward trend in prices was main- 
tained. In February 1951 (latest available) 
the ECA/Greece cost-of-living index for the 
capital area advanced 3.3 percent over the 
preceding month. The principal gain was 
recorded in foodstuffs which rose 4.3 percent. 
Increases in the price of bread, macaroni, 
eggs, meat, fresh fish, milk, olives, olive oil, 
vegetables, fresh fruits, and coffee were only 
partly offset by decreases in pulses and sugar, 
the latter being controlled. The index for 
miscellaneous items advanced 2.1 percent 
as a result of higher prices for soap, matches, 
cigarettes, and razor blades, and an increase 
in the price of water advanced the housing 
index 2.4 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions in March were gener- 
ally favorable for winter grains and pastures, 
although heavy rains caused some damage to 
winter grains in Macedonia. Harvesting of 
citrus fruits continued, but the export de- 
mand was slow. Tobacco planting was 
started in most of the southernmost islands 
and in the eastern Peloponnesus, and early 
estimates indicated an increase over the 
early planting of 1950. The security price 
for the 1950 tobacco crop has been fixed 
at 260 times the prewar level, but the export 
premium remains at 12 percent. Current 
forecasts indicate an increase of 30 percent 
over last year’s cotton acreage, which ap- 
proximated 77,200 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres). The Government authorized the ex- 
portation of 500 metric tons of raw cotton 
through April 30, 1951, and provided for an 
additional 500 tons after that date. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Import requirements for the first 6 months 
of 1951 were tentatively set at $157,000,000, 
and licenses are being issued in accordance 
with a revised schedule prepared by the 
Foreign Trade Administration. Only modest 
progress was reported in expanding exports, 
and the total for the fiscal year is expected 
to be below the official estimate of $92,000,- 
000. 

Greece continues to utilize EPU (European 
Payments Union) credit at a rapid rate. For 
the 7 months ended February 28, 1951, this 
principal intra-European resource was drawn 
upon to the extent of $87,600,000, or 76.2 
percent of the total credit, leaving only $27,- 
400,000 for the remaining 5 months. The 
average for the first 7 months was $10,900,000 
per month, leaving an average for the re- 
maining months of about $6,800,000 unless 
the credit is augmented. 


FINANCE 


Receipts in the 7 months ended January 
31, 1951, were estimated to be 600,000,000,000 
drachmas higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1949-50, with indications that by 
June 30 they would total 900,000,000,000 
above those of the preceding fiscal year. De- 
spite higher defense expenditures, the final 
budget deficit may not exceed 570,000,000,000 
drachmas. 

The anti-inflationary measures adopted by 
the Greek Government are beginning to have 
a noticeable effect on currency and credit. 
Note circulation dropped 15 percent, from 
1,887,000,000,000 drachmas on December 31, 
1950, to 1,608,000,000,000 on March 15, 1951. 
The money market has become extremely 
tight and is beginning to generate certain 
deflationary phenomena. The demand for 
gold has stopped and there have been no 


sovereign sales by the Bank of Greece for 
nearly 2 weeks. 

The Bank of Greece reported net invisible 
earnings for the calendar year 1950 of $25,- 
400,000 or $2,200,000 above the 1949 total 
of $23,200,000 but $3,500,000 below the 1948 
total of $28,900,000. 


GENERAL 


The Simplon-Orient Express arrived. in 
Athens from Paris on March 16 and left the 
following day, resuming a schedule which 
was broken off 10 years ago. The service 
became possible when rail communications 
were reestablished between Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia on February 27.—U. S. Empassy, 
ATHENS, Mar. 24, 1951. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


HARD CURRENCY MADE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMPORTS 


Iraq’s hard-currency requirements for es- 
sential imports for the 12-month period Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951, are made 
available to Iraq against payment in sterling 
from Iraq’s No. 1 account, according to a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy in Baghdad. 
This arrangement is provided for in letters 
exchanged between the Iraq Government and 
the British Government representative on 
February 18, 1951, concerning agreements 
for hard-currency and sterling balances, 
which were published in Arabic in the Official 
Gazette No. 2948 of March 22, 1951. The 


exact amount to be allocated has not been 
fixed. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


TRADE IN GOLD RESTRICTED 


All dealings in gold except by dealers au- 
thorized by the Minister of Finance are pro- 
hibited in Israel, by an amendment pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 26, 
1951, according to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Tel-Aviv. The word “gold” cov- 
ers gold coins and gold ingots but not articles 
manufactured of gold. The enforcement 
provisions of the foregoing law are identical 
with the law applicable to prohibited trans- 
actions in foreign currency. 


Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CURRENT REGULATIONS ON GIFT PARCELS 
From U. S. 


Gift parcels up to a value of £50, Jamaican 
currency (about US$140), motor vehicles 
excepted, are permitted entry into Jamaica 
without import license provided the parcels 
are accompanied by a letter or certificate 
establishing the fact that the articles are un- 
solicited gifts, according to information re- 
ceived by the U. S. Consulate General at 
Kingston from the Trade Administrator of 
the Government of Jamaica. 


Japan 


Exchange and Finance 


FILING CLAIMS AGAINST CLOSED 
INSTITUTIONS IN JAPAN 


The U. S. Department of State in Public 
Notice No. 94 of April 11, 1951, published in 
the Federal Register of April 17, 1951 (page 
3360), gives notice that claims arising 
against closed institutions in Japan except 
the claims of depositors, debenture holders, 
and stockholders must be filed with the 
Closed Institutions Liquidating Commission 
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of the Japanese Government no later than 
July 16, 1951. The announcement specifi- 
cally requests that depositors, debenture 
holders, and stockholders of closed financial 
institutions in Japan not file their claims 
because such claims are on record with the 
Commission and will be paid in accordance 
with the Commission’s procedures. 

As indicated in Public Notice No. 94, a 
complete list of the institutions against 
which claims may be filed is set forth in the 
Japanese Government Official Gazette of 
January 24, 1951, No. 1446, English-language 
edition, copies of which are available for 
examination at the Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Information re- 
garding claims and related matters may be 
obtained directly from the Commission and 
certain institutions, the addresses of which 
appear in the afore-mentioned Public Notice 
No. 94 and in the Japanese Government Of- 
ficial Gazette. The U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and State, the U. S. Political Ad- 
viser for Japan, and the General Headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers are not in a position to provide 
information on this matter. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BUDGET FOR PRIVATE TRADE 


The Japanese Government recently re- 
leased its April-June 1951 foreign-exchange 
budget for private imports, totaling $455,- 
647,200. As heretofore, this budget will pro- 
vide the basis for issuance of import notices 
by the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. Of the total, $219,316,- 
700 is allocated for imports from the dollar 
area; $109,754,500, from the sterling area; 
$125,510,000, from open-account areas; and, 
$1,066,000 from other areas. Included in the 
total budget is an allocation for imports 
under the automatic-approval system and 
under long-term contracts. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
$219,316,000 set aside for imports from the 
dollar area during the period April—June 
1951: 


Commodity group Value, c.if 

Total $219, 316, 700 
Grains, food and kindred products 1, 877, 000 
Agricultural chemicals 80, 500 
Petroleum and petroleum products 17, 556, 000 
Raw and semifinished industrial materials 11, 502, 200 
Metallic minerals and metals $20, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 5. 594, 000 
Chemicals 1, 536, 200 
Gums and resins 375, 000 
Rubber 1, 300, 000 
Lumber, logs, and weod products 1, 000, 000 
Pulp and paper 600, 000 
Hides and skins 677. 000 
Medical supplies and equipment 1, 597, 000 
Machinery and books 3, 901, 000 
Commodities for the foreign community 550, 000 
Automatic-approval system commodities 73, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous imports 2. 850, 000 


Contingency reserve 106, 403, 000 


1See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY issue of Nov. 20, 
1950, for explanation of automatic-approval system, and 
Mar. 5, 1951 issue, for listing of the commodities that 
have been permitted import under this system (recent 
information indicates that some changes have been made 
in this list). 


Allocations for items and sources may be 
changed in accordance with Japan’s foreign- 
exchange position during the quarter. 


Mexico 


Commodity Controls 


BUREAU OF PRICE CONTROL ESTABLISHED 


A Mexican Bureau of Prices (Direccion 
General de Precios) was established by a reso- 
lution of the Ministry of Economy of March 
19, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 28. The Bureau of Prices will operate 
within the Ministry of Economy under au- 
thority conferred upon it by article 27 of the 
decree of January 9, 1951. That decree regu- 
lates various articles of the “Law on Powers 
of the Federal Executive in Economic Mat- 
ters,”” published and effective on December 
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30, 1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 5, 1951). The Bureau will be in 
charge of handling all matters delegated to 
the Ministry of Economy by the provisions of 
the above law. 

The resolution of May 19, 1951, specifically 
provides, among other things, that the Bu- 
reau shall: (1) Prepare studies to be used in 
connection with establishing prices and/or 
modifying present maximum prices; (2) 
study petitions for price changes submitted 
to it; (3) study problems of distribution of 
scarce commodities, propose methods for 
improving such distribution, and carry out 
such decisions as may be enacted on the 
subject; (4) study and recommend necessary 
regulations for establishing priorities in the 
use of scarce commodities and determine end- 
use controls for such articles; (5) organize 
and supervise inspection services in connec- 
tion with price control and distribution; and 
(6) study and recommend methods for in- 
creasing production of articles of prime 
necessity and for more adequately distribut- 
ing such articles. 

The National Price Commission, estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Economy on Janu- 
ary 17, 1951, continues to exist as an advisory 
body to the Minister of Economy. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 19, 1951.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEDICINAL PREPARATION EXEMPTED FROM 
IMPORT DUTIES 


The medicinal preparation ‘“avlosulfon” 
shall be exempt from all Mexican import 
duties and charges if destined for use in the 
treatment of Hansen’s disease and leprosy, 
by a Ministry of Finance circular signed on 
March 15, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 29, and effective therewith. 

This item is freed from import duties 
in accordance with a Presidential Decree, 
published on December 11, 1948, establishing 
a policy of encouraging importation into 
Mexico of certain medicinals used in combat- 
ing specified diseases. [See FOREIGN COom- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 14, 1949.] 


COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO EXECUTIVE CON- 
TROL: MINERALS AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


Lead, zinc, tin, iron ore, antimony, alumi- 
num, mercury, arsenic and manganese, and 
products of the paper industry have been 
added to the lists of commodities subject to 
special Executive control in Mexico, by a 
decree of March 27, 1951, published and 
effective on April 5. 

Article I of the decree provides that the 
minerals listed shall be added to list No. 3, 
designated in the Law Granting the Execu- 
tive Special Powers in Economic Matters of 
December 30, 1950, “Essential Raw Materials 


Fraction 


Classification and Dutiable Unit 
11-01 Fresh refrigerated fish, not specified, gross kilogram 





for Use in National Industries,” and products 
of the paper industry shall be added to list 
No. 4 of that law, designated “Products of 
Basic Industries.”’ 

Article II prohibits producers and mer. 
chants, except with prior authorization of 
the Ministry of Economy, from raising prices 
of the foregoing products above those in 
effect on the publication date of the decree. 

|For previous controls established under 
this law see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
issues of February 5 and March 5 and 26, 
1951.] 


PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTING PASSENGER 
AUTOMOBILES SIMPLIFIED 


Passenger automobiles may now be im-.- 
ported into Mexico upon presentation of an 
import ticket (available from Mexican au- 
thorities at the border), by an official circular 
of the Director of Customs signed on March 
17, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 30, and effective therewith. It is no 
longer necessary for such automobiles to be 
cleared through Customs by Mexican customs 
brokers. 


Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a Presidential Decree signed on March 
19, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
of March 22, and effective therewith, per- 
centage exemptions from the Mexican 15 
percent ad valorem export surtax are re- 
moved for the following tariff classifications. 


Former 
percent 
eremption 
13-00 Refrigerated or frozen beef 80 
26-30 Henequen, not specified, of any type 33 
26-31 Henequen or other rigid or hard fibers, 
regenerated, derived from threads, 
cordage, rope, fabrics, and manufac 
tures of these fibers, after passing 
through carders and pickers 

26-33 Discolored henequen whose fibers are not 
entangled and are more than 30 centi 
meters long 33 

53-00 Binder twine of henequen, oiled with 
emulsions of greasy substances, pitch 
or tar, weighing up to 5 grams per 
linear meter 

53-Ol Yarn, thread, cordage, and rope of 
henequen, not specified 

53-02 Binder twine of henequen, oiled with 
emulsions of greasy substances, pitch 
or tar, weighing more than 5 grams 


Frac- 
tion Classification 


per linear meter 80) 
63-00 Meats packed in jars, bottles, or cans 80) 
63-01 Meat sausages of all kinds_- 80) 
63-09 Food preparations and preserves with 

a meat base, even if they contain 

vegetable preducts in any proportion, 

not specified 80) 


By a Presidential Decree signed on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 2, and effective on April 6, the 
following modifications are made in the 


57-91 Labels with characters made of thread on ribbons or fabrics of fibers Exempt (new fraction 


of all kinds, gross kilogram 


71-18 Splits (carnaza) prepared with a finish resembling hide: 


Containing industrial trade-marks at least 


export tariff (former rates of duty in 
parentheses ) : 
Rates of Duty 
Specific id valorem 
( Pesos ( Percent 
0.01 (0.03 per net kg.) 10 
20 centimeters in do ! 


diameter, stamped with indelible ink, and spaced no more than 
60 centimeters apart, indicating that they are splits, gross kilo- 


gram, 


Not stamped with registered trade-marks, or if such stamps do do 
not indicate that they are splits, gross kilogram. : 
71-26 Manufactures of splits (carnaza) prepared with a finish resembling 


hide, of all kinds, not specified 


Stamped with indelible ink or printed in any irradicable form do 
with industrial trade-marks which are visible, indicating that 
they are manufactured from splits, gross kilogram, 

Not stamped or printed with industrial trade-marks, or if such do 
trade-marks do not indicate that they are manufactured from 


splits, gross kilogram 


By a Presidential Decree signed on Febru- 
ary 13, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 2, and effective therewith, fraction 
11-01 of the export tariff, covering “fresh or 
refrigerated fish, not specified,’’ received an 
80-percent exemption from the 15 percent 
ad valorem surtax. Formerly this classifi- 
cation received no exemption from the ex- 
port surtax. 


CASTOR OIL AND PITCH SUBJECT TO EXPORT 
CONTROL 


By a resolution signed on March 13, 1951, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 23, 
and effective therewith, the following two 
Mexican export classifications require an eX- 
port permit from the Ministry of Economy: 
28.30, Pitch or resin; and 79.04, castor oil, 
not specified 
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IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a Presidential Decree signed on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951, published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 3 and effective 5 days there- 


after, the following modifications were 
effected in the Mexican import tariff. The 
specific duty is shown in pesos and the ad 
valorem duty in percents. (Former rates of 
duty are in parentheses.) 








Gross kilogram. 


cotton cloth 


Description revised to eliminate cal- 


Gross 


Duty 
2 and 30 percent (20 and 30 percent). 


0.04 and 1 percent 


1.20 and 40 percent (1.20 and 45 percent). 


1.60 and 50 percent. 

1.80 and 50 percent. 

2 and 60 percent. 

30 and 60 percent (Prohibited). 


-l5 and 25 percent (0.15 and 25 percent) 
6.12.45-6.12.47 below. 


.15 and 25 percent 
.15 and 25 percent. 
.15 and 25 percent. 


.15 and 5 percent. 


20 and 35 percent (0.10 and 20 percent). 


.20 and 35 percent (0.10 and 20 percent). 


2 and 45 percent (1.00 and 40 percent). 
2 and 45 percent (1.00 and 40 percent). 
Exempt. 











.20 and 40 percent (0.20 and 40 percent) 


Description modified by addition of 


Tariff 

fraction Description and dutiable unit 

1.20.10 Abolished. This fraction formerly covered ‘‘Canned meats, not 
specified,’’ and was dutiable at 0.60 per legal kilogram and 35 
percent, 

334.50 Mirrors or looking glasses, with or without frames, of all kinds. 
Gross kilogram 

354.58 Loose parts and assembly material, not painted or enameled, for 
refrigerators using liquid or gaseous fuels. 

New classification. 

4.17.10 Cotton cloth oiled or waxed, weighing up to 150 grams per square 

meter. Gross kilogram. 

Note: This classification formerly also included 
prepared with pyroxylin and contained no stipulation as to 
weight. The revised description made possible the establish- 
ment of the following three new classifications, all of which 
formerly were dutiable under 4.17.10. 

4.17.12 Cotton cloth, oiled or waxed, weighing over 150 grams per square 
meter. Gross kilogram. 

4.17.13 Cotton cloth prepared with pyroxylin or plastic pastes, weighing 
up to 150 grams per square meter. Gross kilogram. 

4.17.14 Cotton cloth prepared with pyroxylin or plastic pastes, weighing 
over 150 grams per square meter. Gross kilogram, 

5.52.91 Ready made wearing apparel, not specified, and separate parts, 
when sewn, of silk cloth oiled, rubberized, or waxed, when the 
fibers are visible on the outside. Legal kilogram. 

6.12.40 Barium and strontium chlorates. Gross kilogram 

NOTE: No change in duties. 
cium hypechlorite, magnesium sulfate, and Magnesium oxide, 
now classified under new fractions. 

6.12.45 Calcium hypochlorite. Gross kilogram 

6.12.46 Magnesium sulfate. Gross kilogram 

6.12.47 Magnesium «xide (calcined magnesia) and magnesium hydroxide 
in solid forin. Gross kilogram, 

6.13.92 Magnesium hydroxide in colloidal form, containing more than 40 
percent water, in containers of over 100 kilograms. Legal kilo- 
gram. 

New classification. 

7.43.00 Strips of rubber, even when thinned down on sides, with cloth back- 
ing, ordinarly used to repair the outer part of tire treads. 
kilogram, 

7.43.01 Rubber in plain sheets of uniform thickness, with separable cloth 
backing, used for repairing inner tubes. Gross kilogram. 

7.48.50 Rubber heels. Legal kilogram 

7.43.51 Rubber soles. Legal kilogram. .__-. 

7.57.42 Books of all kinds containing printed characters which prove they 
were published more than 59 years before date of importation. 
New classification. 

8.41.33 Electric lamps of gas, mercury, or other electrical system not speci- 
fied. Gross kilogram. 

Note: No change in duties. 
underlined portion to permit establishment of new classification 
8.41.37 below 
8.41.37 


25 and 50 percent (15 and 35 percent). 
9.41.35 Loose parts for watch bands SO percent of duty applicable to the 
bands themselves, according to kind. 
9.56.80 Rubber tires and tubes for motorcycles and bicycles. Gross kilo- 1 and 25 percent (0.80 and 15 percent). 
gram 
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RESTRICTIONS ON CUTTING SPRUCE 


The Mexican Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Industry prohibits for an indefinite 
period the,exploitation of spruce (oyamel) 
for any purpose other than the manufacture 
of mechanical wood pulp and cellulose, by a 
Presidential Decree signed on February 7, 
1951, published in the Diario Oficial of March 
19, and effective the following day. 

The decree also ‘equires that paper mills 
which maintain in/lustrial units for forestry 
exploitation must observe conservation 
methods in areas where full or mixed stands 
of spruce exist and undertake reforestation 
work on a “large scale.” The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Animal Industry will inten- 
sify its efforts toward propagation of this 
species and will review all outstanding per- 
mits for cutting spruce. 

Insufficient cellulose and mechanical pulp 
production to satisfy the needs of Mexican 
paper mills and an alarming decrease in 
spruce stands in the Republic are among the 
justifications for this decree. 


oa s 
Nigeria 
Exchange and Finance 


Bupcet ESTIMATES SHARPLY INCREASED 

The budget of the Nigerian Government 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 (the fiscal year 
runs from April 1 to March 31) as approved 
May 14, 1951 


942795—51 


Electric lamps for one single instantaneous exposition (flash bulbs) 
operated by means of batteries and used for photography. 


9.41.34 Watch bands of other materials, not specified. Legal kilogram 


-l5and 5 percent. 


by the Legislative Council reflects a sharp 
increase in authorized expenditures over 
those for the preceding fiscal year. The 
approved budget calls for total expenditures 
of £45,330,900 for 1951-52, including public 
works outlays, economic development and 
welfare expenditures, and the budget of the 
Government-owned railways, compared with 
an original budget authorization for the 
fiscal year 1950-51 of £40,626,960 and revised 
estimates at the close of the fiscal year of 
£41,450,047. Appropriations are increased 
for nearly all Government functions and 
services, especially public works, miscel- 
laneous expenditures, and economic devel- 
opmental programs and welfare services, 
with the exception of capital outlays for the 
railways. 

Appropriations for public works of all 
types total 2,659,540, compared with £2,374,- 
970 for the fiscal year 1950-51. Appropria- 
tions for miscellaneous expenditures, which 
include contributions to townships and na- 
tive authorities, various Government under- 
takings, and the operation of Government 
boards, total £6,300,810, compared with 
£3,411,050 for the preceding fiscal year. Al- 
locations for economic development pro- 
grams and social welfare services under the 
United Kingdom Colonial Development and 
Welfare Programs total £5,692,260, an in- 
crease from £4,146,080 in the preceding fiscal 
year. The budget of the Government-owned 
Nigerian railways is set at £9,423,550, con- 
sisting of ordinary expenditures of £7,022,010 
and capital outlays of £2,401,540. These 
figures compare with total expenditures in 
the preceding fiscal year of £10,458,920, made 


up of ordinary expenditures of £6,696,920 
and capital outlays of £3,762,000. Although 
ordinary expenditures for the railways are 
slightly increased, capital outlays are consid- 
erably reduced. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SCHEDULE OF EXPORT DUTIES REVISED 


The Nigerian schedule of export duties has 
been revised, by Customs Ordinance No. 4 
of 1951 dated March 19 and published in the 
Nigeria Gazette of March 29, 1951. 

The revised export tariff schedule provides 
for increased duties on various export items, 
particularly cattle hides, sheep and goat 
skins, cacao and oilseed products, and several 
new items, mainly cotton lint, cottonseed, 
crude rubber, and timber, are made subject 
to export duties for the first time. The items 
affected, and new rates of export duties, and 
the old rates, in parentheses, are as follows: 
Cattle hides, 22 (18) pounds a ton; goat- 
skins, 60 (50) pounds a ton; sheepskins, 35 
(30) pounds a ton; cacao, 10 percent ad va- 
lorem, with an additional one-tenth of 1 
percent for every pound in excess of 150 
pounds a ton (6 percent); oilseeds and prod- 
ucts, 10 (6) percent ad valorem; cotton lint 
and cottonseed, 10 percent ad valorem; crude 
rubber, 10 percent ad valorem when the price 
is not less than 18 pence a pound in London; 
principal timbers, including Obeche, Sapele- 
wood, Opepe and African walnut and ma- 
hogany, in log form, 3 pence a cubic foot; 
sawn timber not exceeding 6 inches in thick- 
ness or as veneer, 2 pence a cubic foot; curls, 
5 shillings a curl; and all other timbers, not 
mentioned in the export schedule in any 
form, 1 pence a cubic foot. |The pound, 
shilling, and pence are equivalent to approxi- 
mately $2.80, $0.14, and $0.0117, respectively, 
in U. S. Currency.] 

Revised rates of duty on specific commodi- 
ties are available from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Peru 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN APRIL 
(Dated April 23, 1951) 
FINANCE 


An indication of the continued improve- 
ment of the foreign-exchange position of 
Peru is illustrated by the issuance of the 
Supreme Decree of March 21, 1951, which 
reduced (from 100 to 75 percent) the amount 
of the foreign-exchange holdings of ex- 
porters to be delivered to the Central Reserve 
Bank. This move is in line with the Peruvian 
Government’s present policy of the gradual 
elimination of all exchange and import con- 
trols in the country. As of April 20, 1951, 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Central Reserve Bank reached the equivalent 
of $48,273,000, an increase of about 4 per- 
cent over those of March 31. Recent pur- 
chases in the United States have raised the 
Central Reserve Bank’s holdings of gold to 
$27,582,000. 

The Minister of Finance explained, in a 
radio address on April 18, the Government’s 
policy of supporting the dollar at the present 
rate of exchange of 14.95 soles per dollar 
through purchases made by the Central Re- 
serve Bank. He clearly indicated that the 
Government intends to continue this policy 
despite strong criticism. The dollar rate 
continues to be maintained at 14.95 soles 
per dollar for certificates and about 14.98 
soles for drafts, while the pound sterling is 
quoted at 36.50 soles and 36.54 soles per 
pound for sterling certificates and drafts, 
respectively, which corresponds to a cross 
rate of $2.44 per pound. 

The Supreme Decree published in the local 
press on April 8, 1951, provides for the proce- 








dures to be followed in liquidating the Peru- 
vian Government’s portion of the recognized 
commercial arrearages. The regulations pro- 
vide for the liquidation in full of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation over a period of 4 years 
in payments every 4 months. The amount 
in the Peruvian Government’s budget to be 
paid during 1951 is 13,596,400 soles. 


SHIPPING 


The port of Callao continues to be heavily 
congested, and the Government is making 
efforts to remedy this situation. A United 
States expert on the administration of ports 
has been contracted by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment to make a survey of the port of 
Callao. His recommendations are expected 
to be implemented by the Government as 
soon as possible. 

The scale of taxes on marine passenger 
fares for all passengers using the port of 
Callao as provided by Supreme Resolution 
of April 25, 1947, has been increased by 25 
percent in accordance with law No. 11605 
promulgated on April 5, 1951. 


CROPS 


Prospects are good for a normal harvest 
of rice and sugar this year in Peru. The 
Tanguis cotton crop is coming in early and 
is exceptionally good. The Pima cotton will 
not be up to normal, however, because of 
the water shortage in the Piura Valley. 


Exchange and Finance 


Export TAX ON SuGAR MOLASSES REDUCED 


The formerly prohibitive Peruvian export 
tax on sugar molasses has been lowered, by 
law No. 11600, published on March 24, 1951, 
and reported in a recent dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Lima. 

The tax is ad valorem, but it is levied on 
a per ton basis and the first 50 soles value 
of each ton of molasses is exempt from the 
tax. The export tax on each ton is 42 percent 
ad valorem of the f. o. b. Peruvian port of 
shipment price in soles per ton minus a 
deduction of 21 soles. The 21 soles is actually 
the 42 percent ad valorem tax on the first 
50 soles in price per ton of the molasses, 
which is exempted from the tax. 

All contracts for the purchase of sugar 
molasses must be officially registered, and 
authenticated copies of such contracts must 
be forwarded to the Peruvian consul at place 
of destination. 

For the purposes of the law the f. o. b. 
price in soles is equivalent to the price in 
U. S. dollars converted into soles at the 
average free exchange rate on the day of 
the contract as reported by the Superintend- 
ency of Banks. The Ministry of Treasury 
and Commerce will determine the necessary 
regulations for administration of the law. 

This law supersedes article 8 of decree law 
No. 11000 of April 1, 1949, which placed an 
export duty of 40 soles per 100 kilograms on 
sugar molasses. As a result of this duty ex- 
ports of sugar molasses from Peru, which 
were almost entirely to the United States, 
dropped from a level of 17,415,978 kilograms 
in 1948 to 457,200 kilograms in 1949 and 
became negligible in 1950. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OrE: No CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS 
REQUIRED FOR EXPORTS 


No certificate of analysis is required in con- 
nection with the exportation of wolfram or 
other ores from Portugal, according to a dis- 
patch of April 10, 1951, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Lisbon. 

The usual procedure is that the exporter 
presents an application for an export license 
showing the name of the consignee and the 
amount and value of the ore. If the applica- 
tion is to be approved, the exporter is issued 
a “guia,”’ a document giving the information 
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contained in the license application. The 
exporter then deposits the amount of the 
export tax, which for wolfram is 36 escudos 
per kilogram of ore. He next presents the 
deposit receipt to the Directorate General of 
Commerce, and in due time is granted an 
export license. The export tax must be paid 
on the weight of the ore regardless of the 
metal content. There is no requirement of 
minimum metal content. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”) 


Tanganyika 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS FOR 
Trucks ANNOUNCED 


The Tanganyika Government has an- 
nounced the allocation of dollar exchange 
for the purchase of light trucks from North 
America during 1951, according to a dispatch 
dated March 27, 1951, from the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Dar-es-Salaam. The number of 
vehicles authorized includes 132 of the 
pick-up type and 30 sedan delivery cars, and 
they may be purchased either in Canada or 
the United States without distinction. 

Although details of the method of distri- 
bution of these vehicles locally had not been 
announced at the time this report was dis- 
patched, it is anticipated that distribution 
will be effected by personal allocation by the 
official Trade and Economic Division in Dar- 
es-Salaam. The allocation of foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of motor vehicles 
in North America reflects a drastic modifica- 
tion of the Tanganyika Government's policy 
for the purchase of motor vehicles in other 
than soft-currency areas in the past 2 years. 
Only a small amount of foreign exchange 
was allocated in 1949 for the purchase of ve- 
hicles in North America, and none was al- 
located in 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON: TEMPORARY Export Tax 
IMPOSED 


A temporary tax on all cotton exported 
from the Territory of Tanganyika, British 
East Africa, is established by an order pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of Tan- 
ganyika of March 9, 1951. 

The new tax is leviable at the rate of £4 
per 100 pounds of A. R. lint cotton, and £2 
per 100 pounds of B. R. lint cotton. This tax 
is to remain in force from July 1, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952. [£1—§$2.80, U. S. currency.|] 


HIDE AND SKIN Export DuTIES INCREASED 


Effective on March 20, 1951, the duties on 
exports of cattle hides and goat and sheep 
skins from Tanganyika Territory were in- 
creased, by an ordinance published in the 
Government Gazette of Tanganyika of 
March 16, 1951. 

The increased rates of duty are as follows, 
in East African shillings and cents per 100 
pounds, avoirdupois net weight and pro rata 
for every part thereof (former rates are 
shown in parentheses): Cattle hides and 
calfskins, ground-dried and _ suspension- 
dried, all grades, 61/45 (40/0); cattle hides 
and calfskins, wet-salted, all grades, 30/25 
(20/0); goatskins, ground-dried and suspen- 
sion-dried, 71/45 (34/45); and sheepskins, 
ground-dried and suspension-dried, 35/45 
(12/45). 

In addition to these export duties a special 
tax (cess) of 5 shillings and 55 cents per 





100 pounds is also leviable. This cess, which 
has been in effect formerly, is used for the 
benefit of the hides and skins industry, 
whereas the proceeds of the regular export 
duties go into the general revenue of the 
Government of Tanganyika. {The East 
African shilling is divided into 100 cents. 
1 East African shilling—$0.14, U. S. cur- 
rency.| 


Tunisia 


Exchange and Finance 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT FOR FOREIGN ASSETS 
ESTABLISHED 


To facilitate the handling, negotiation, 
and utilization of foreign-owned assets in 
Tunisia a new category of account entitled 
“Capital Account” has been established by 
the Tunisian Section of the L’Office des 
Changes (Exchange Control Office) accord- 
ing to Notice No. 85 published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien on December 26, 1950. 

All operations in connection with the 
transfer of real and personal property in 
Tunisia for the account of individuals re- 
siding outside of Tunisia require prior ap- 
proval of L’Office des Changes. 

Capital accounts can be opened individu- 
ally in the name of a nonresident person, or 
globally, in the name of a nonresident for- 
eign bank. 

In general, the opening of a capital ac- 
count on behalf of a nonresident person, 
of other than French nationality does not 
require prior authorization from L’Office des 
Changes. 

Funds derived from any one of the follow- 
ing sources can be credited without author- 
ization of Office des Changes to a capital 
account provided the geographical classi- 
fication of the capital account corresponds 
to the country of residence of the person who 
executes the operation: (1) Proceeds of the 
sale of French or Tunisian securities, which 
must fulfill certain conditions as to market- 
ability and as to the residence of the seller; 
(2) Proceeds of the reimbursement of 
French and Tunisian securities under a con- 
tractual agreement; (3) proceeds of antici- 
pated retirements of French and Tunisian 
securities meeting certain requirements as 
to marketability and residence of the seller; 
(4) proceeds of the sale, through a notary, of 
real estate or real-estate rights located in 
Tunisia. 


SWINE AND FRESH OR FROZEN PorK: 
IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED 


Import duties on swine except purebred 
animals for breeding purposes and on fresh 
or frozen pork are suspended in Tunisia, by 
an Official French order dated February 1, 
and made effective in Tunisia upon publi- 
cation in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
March 9. The customs formality tax of 1.5 
percent ad valorem and the transaction tax 
of 6 percent are to be continued on imports 
of these products. 


EXporT TAX ON OLIVE O1L UNCHANGED 

The export tax on olive oil, in the amount 
of 6 francs per kilogram, established by 
decrees of October 6 and December 2, 1949, 
remains unchanged for olive oil of the 1950 
51 crop, according to a decree of February 
15, 1951, published in the Journal Officie: 
Tunisien of February 20. 


Yugoslavia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ESTABLISH MENT OF U. S. BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVES IN YUGOSLAVIA 
In reply to inquiries made by U. S. firms 
desiring to establish representatives in Yu- 
goslavia, it has been ascertained that the 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Industry Operations 
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Automotive Products 


AUSTRIA’S REGISTRATION, OUTPUT, AND 


dealers import Diesel trucks for Syria al- 
though they are seldom used in Lebanon. 


There were 850 motorcycles registered in 
1950. 


mestically. Production in 1950, of the 165 
main replacement parts, comprising an esti- 
mated 75 percent of total production of re- 


placement parts and accessories, was valued 
" TRADE at 3,943,469,000 yen ($10,954,000), according 
. New motor-vehicle registration in Austria VEHICLE REGISTRATION IN PORTUGAL; to the Japan Automobile Association. 
y during 1950 included 4,919 passenger cars, IMPORTS P No = —— bray — oe into 
S 1,815 trucks, 614 busses, and 7,983 motor- The registration of motor vehicles in Por- peg oo truck= on Ranger TB spc 
F cycles. The chief countries of origin were tugal as of January 1, 1951, was estimated at = ’ : : cKs, zs vo . : : ’ 
ited States with 197 passenger cars 99,291 units. The figure includes 71,061 pas- wo 
1 the United © a mene ; e fig clu 061 p three-wheeled cycles. 
and 2 trucks; Germany, 973 passenger cars, senger cars and light commercial vehicles, The 
‘ealag otorcycles: United King- é production goal for 1951 has been set 
e 196 trucks, and 45 m oe : 21,633 heavy trucks and busses, and 6,597 to include 44,950 trucks and busses and 3,000 
n Gan, CS preenge om, 7) trucks, and 28 motorcycles, compared with 67,302 passenger passenger cars. Although these figures are 
s motorcycles; France, 436 passenger cars and cars and light commercial vehicles, 18,192 considered high by some observers, pros- 
. 151 trucks; Italy, 68 passenger cars, 3 trucks, heavy trucks and busses, and 5,984 motor- pects are favorable for a notably larger out- 
and 13 motorcycles; Czechoslovakia, 730 pas- eveles in 1950. put in 1951 coon in 1950 4 ” 
™ senger cars, 82 trucks, and 312 motorcycles. ’ An estimate of 1950 imports by country of ' 
Ir Of the new passenger cars registered in origin is as follows: Passenger cars and light 
" 1950, 1,552 were assembled in Austria. Parts commercial vehicles—461 units from the Beverages 
for assembly were imported chiefly from the United States, 2,682 from United Kingdom, 
e — firm, Fiat, and the Czechoslovakian 925 France, 304 Italy, 727 Germany, 59 BELGIUM’s Hops SITUATION 
firm, Aero. Sw E vé : 
rm Automotive vehicles manufactured in Aus- puseee OT United Beaten, S088 Cauien leer Production of hops in Belgium in 1950 is 
os tria during 1950 totaled 1,604 Diesel trucks, dom, 135 Germany, 527 France, 19 Italy, and estimated by the trade at 1,400 metric tons. 
. 565 Diesel busses, and 18,885 motorcycles, 35 Sweden. Imports of hops in 1950 totaled 2,015 tons, 
a, compared with 1,558 trucks, 588 busses, and Motorcycle imports by country of origin which were almost as large as prewar im- 
r- | 12,769 motorcycles in 1949. for 1950 (figures for 1949 in parentheses) ports and showed a gain of 25 percent as 
al Exports of automotive vehicles for the pe- totaled: 6 (2) United States, 98 (65) Czecho- compared with 1,609 tons in 1949. The 
i- riod January 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950, totaled slovakia, 565 (319) United Kingdom, and 53 United States supplied 450 tons, about 23 
is 171 trucks, 27 busses, and 4,495 motorcycles. (10) other countries. percent of the total imports in 1950, which 
10 The principal markets for Austrian trucks The only automotive vehicles produced in accounted for practically all of the incr 
were Germany which took 70; Hungary, 17; Port 1 wal th fi é pre y e increase. 
1e | gree ; | ae ortugal are motorcycles, and the one firm The 847 tons of hops exported in 1950 was 
+h | Iran, 18; Syria, 15; and Chile, 15. N engaged in such manufacture only recently snus: leaner than | ' ; a 
te cycles going to Germany numbered 1,653; began operations. There is no motor-ve- ge an in previous years; nearly, 
a Switzerland, 1,011; Denmark, 150; France, hicle-assembly industry in Portugal. A good all went to France. 
~ 987; Netherlands, 140; Sweden, 93; Brazil, 140; proportion of truck and bus bodies are now Consumption of hops in Belgium is about 
n- and Venezuela, 94. being built in Portugal; about 12 firms are 2,250 tons annually which is the amount 
ra The import of passenger cars in 1951 is engaged in this activity, estimated by the brewers for their require- 
n expected not to exceed 5,000 units of which The following automotive replacement ments for the 1950-51 season. 
as 2,000 will be assembled in Austria. Of the parts and accessories are manufactured in Stocks of the 1950 crop, excluding stocks 
r: 3,000 complete units, about 800 will come Portugal: Batteries, pistons, piston rings, held by brewers, are estimated by the trade 
of — ee ee gaskets, tires and tubes, springs, wiring, and at only 6 tons. It is reported that all old 
. C ° é ’ aly, . P= 
™ vakia, and 300 United States. ee Cy Sone: See: ae — 
Domestic production of trucks and truck- s 
trailers, Saar and motorcycles is expected REGISTRATION IN JAPAN PORTUGAL'S pede oF Port WINE 
to meet most of the requirements, with the Automotive vehicles registered in Japan ——— 
exception of approximately 2,000 light trucks (excluding those owned by the United States The 1950 vintage of port wine in Portugal 
ed which will be imported from the United Army and its personnel . as of January 1, was set by the Ministry of Economy at 32,000 
sh Kingdom, France, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 1951, totaled 43,093 passenger cars, 275.668 pipes of 14514 gallons each, or 4,646,524 gal- 
by may, end the United States, ane & —— trucks (including three-wheeled vehicles — 
1, number of motorcycles which may be im- used as carsiers). 10.409 bees, 3406 Geek According to the Port Wine Institute, ex- 
li- ported. ae ee : . Pts ports in 1950 amounted to 6,053,107 gallons 
of pin ite ern ee eee ah ac of port wine or almost 10 percent less than 
1.5 3 scooters and motor bDicycies. assen- the 6,584,506 gallons exported in 1949. Offi- 
ax ene ene ee ger cars, 21,312 were privately owned, 12,669 cials of the Port Wine Institute point out 
rts The Lebanese market for passenger cars were taxicabs and cars for hire, and 9,112 that the decrease in exports in 1950 was due 
approached saturation in 1950, when 1,336 were Government-owned. The passenger principally to reduced purchases by Great 
units were imported and the total registra- cars and trucks were chiefly of Japanese and Britain which continues to be the largest im- 
, tion reached 10,723. Lebanese importers and United States manufacture, and the motor- porter of port wine, and by Belgium, the sec- 
dealers would have cause for anxiety were cycles, and motor scooters, and motor bi- ond most important customer. 
int it not for the gradual development of the cycles were all Japanese. Great Britain took 2,366,370 gallons of port 
by market potential in adjoining Syria. There were 2,396 passenger cars manufac- wine in 1950 as compared with 3,355,699 gal- 
48, | Passenger cars made in the United States —_ tured in 1950, of which 1,594 were fuel-driven lons in 1949 and Belgium took 1,063,379 gal- 
00 account for 65 percent of the total cars in and 802 were battery-driven. All except a lons and 1,219,670 gallons, respectively. 
ary operation. Most of them were purchased few station-wagon types were sedans. All of Exports also decreased in 1950 to the 
nes after World War II and are in good condition. the fuel-driven cars and most of the battery- Netherlands, Denmark, and the Portuguese 
At least 90 percent of all passenger cars in driven were small sized. Colonies, but increased substantially to some 
operation are in Beirut and its suburbs. Of the 26,534 trucks and truck tractors countries. Shipments to the United States 
Truck registration in 1950 totaled 3,020 produced in 1950, 26,467 were fuel-driven and amounted to 177,418 gallons in 1950 as com- 
1 units, 88 percent being of United States 67 were battery-driven. pared with 76,665 gallons in 1949. 
origin, and bus registration totaled 679 units, There were 3,542 busses manufactured in Stocks under the jurisdiction of the Casa 
94 percent from the United States. 1950, of which 3,502 were fuel-driven and 40 do Douro (the organization to which all pro- 
The Lebanese market for trucks is nearer were battery-driven. Most of the busses ducers of port wine are required to belong) 
the saturation point than for passenger auto- were designed to seat 24 to 30 passengers. on November 30, 1950, totaled 14,754,467 gal- 
mobiles, because the total mileage of the Approximately 2,633 motorcycles, 35,521 lons. As of the same date, an additional 
ms Lebanese roads is relatively small. This is three-wheeled cycles, and 4,953 motor scoot- 24,095,512 gallons was stored in the ware- 
yu- not the case in adjoining Syria where Leba- ers were manufactured in 1950. houses of the exporters in Vila Nova de Gaia, 
the nese dealers supply trucks in the same way All the replacement parts and accessories the official storage area. Thus total stocks 
that they supply passenger cars. Lebanese for Japanese-made vehicles are produced do- amounted to 38,849,979 gallons. 
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Chemicals 


SULFUR IMPORTED FOR ACID PRODUCTION, 
BRAZIL 


Annual production capacity for sulfuric 
acid in Brazil is 90,000 metric tons; 70 per- 
cent of the output is produced in Sao Paulo, 
20 percent in the State of Rio de Janeiro and 
the Federal District, and 10 percent in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Pernambuco, Minas Gerais, 
and Parana. Imported sulfur is the raw ma- 
terial. Deposits of iron pyrites occur in the 
country, but utilization of this source of 
sulfur has not been developed on a commer- 
cial scale 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


Ceylon’s imports of sulfur in 1950 dropped 
to 1,442 hundredweight (1 hundredweight- 
112 pounds) from 7,605 in 1949; values were 
30,541 rupees and 122,032 rupees, respectively. 
(One rupee = $0.2095, United States currency, 
postdevaluation; $0.30, predevaluation.) Im- 
ports in the fourth quarter of 1950 were 
principally from Italy. 


CAUSTIC-SODA AND SODIUM-CYANIDE UNDER 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL, EGypt 


Caustic soda has been added to the list of 
commodities in Egypt on which periodic 
reports concerning stocks and sales must be 
submitted to the Government. Stocks of 
sodium cyanide have been requisitioned and 
may be sold only on Government instructions. 


PHOSPHATE-RoOcK IMPORTS SUSPENDED, 
FRANCE 


Comptoir des Superphosphates, the sales 
agent of the French superphosphate industry, 
has announced that supplies for the coming 
season will be only 80 percent of those in 
the spring of 1949, states a foreign chemical 
journal. It is understood that differences 
have arisen with North African producers of 
phosphate rock in regard to prices and that 
superphosphate manufacturers have sus- 
pended imports of the material pending 
settlement of the dispute. 


FERTILIZER-MATERIAL DISTRIBUTION, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Distribution of nitrogenous-fertilizer ma- 
terials in Western Germany in the period 
July-December 1950 totaled 177,600 metric 
tons (N content), compared with 129,700 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1949. The 
amounts of phosphatic materials were 174,- 
600 tons and 139,000 tons, respectively, where- 
as the totals for potash were 258,100 tons 
and 274,000 tons. In the 1950 period, 315,400 
tons of lime were distributed; 284,600 tons 
were used in the 1949 period (United States 
and United Kingdom Zones only). 


WESTERN GERMANY’S EXPORTS 


Western Germany's exports of chemicals 
in 1950 were valued at $57,324,000, compared 
with $64,882,000 in 1949 (the 1949 figure 
includes only the Bizonal Area). Exports 
by quarters in 1950 were as follows: $12,- 
306,000, $11,780,000, $13,087,000, and 
$20,151,000. 


OVER-ALL IMPROVEMENT IN OUTPUT, 
BAVARIA, WESTERN GERMANY 


Increased supplies of electric power in 
Bavaria, Western Germany, accounted prin- 
cipally for the over-all improvement in 
chemical production in February 1951. 
However, modified power allotments con- 
tinued in force, affecting chiefly the continu- 
ous-process industries, so that non-continu- 
ous-process electrochemicals profited by the 
situation. The output of calcium carbide 
increased to 19,230 metric tons in February 
from 12,595 tons in January and was the 
highest since September 1950, when produc- 
tion totaled 25,088 tons. The breakdown of 
a transformer hindered production of caustic 
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soda and chlorine. Caustic soda is now in 
short supply and the scaricity hampers the 
soap and detergents industry. 


ACETONE AND BUTANOL OUTPUT; PRINCIPAL 
USERS, JAPAN 


At the beginning of 1950, production of 
acetone and butanol in Japan was relatively 
low, but it increased steadily and substan- 
tially during the year. The output of ace- 
tone was 1,880 metric tons, whereas that 
of butanol was 2.90 tons. The largest users 
of acetone are the acetate-rayon, film, and 
petroleum industries; the principal users of 
butanol are penicillin, plasticizer, and paint 
manufacturers. 


NIGERIA’S FERTILIZER PROGRAM TO BE 
CONTINUED 


The fertilizer program introduced in the 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria in 1950 is to 
be continued until 1955. Fertilizer is dis- 
tributed free of charge or below cost in an 
effort to convince farmers of the value of 
its use. Officials believe that it may be nec- 
essary to continue the subsidy indefinitely. 
It is too early to judge the effects of the 
program on agricultural production, espe- 
cially since climatic conditions in 1950 were 
unfavorable 


ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE FROM POTATOES 
DISCUSSED, NORWAY 


Potatoes were not used to manufacture 
alcohol in Norway in 1950. There has been 
considerable discussion as to whether pro- 
duction from that source should be permit- 
ted, and the Government is reviewing the 
problem. It is expected that some alcohol 
will be manufactured from potatoes but that 
the number of distilleries will be reduced 
from 23 to 8 or 10 in order to rationalize the 
potato-alcohol industry. 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS 


Portugal’s imports of certain important 
chemicals in 1950 were as follows, in metric 
tons (1949 figures in parentheses): Phos- 
phate rock, 181,568 (176,775); ammonium 
sulfate, 86,165 (38,204); sodium nitrate, 
25,379 (30,184); and unmixed paints, 496 
(1,218). 

Values were as follows, in millions of 
escudos: Phosphate rock, 80 (77); ammo- 
nium sulfate, 115 (78); sodium nitrate, 43 
(48); and unmixed paints, 8 (65). (One 
escudo — $0.035, United States currency.) 


U. K. PRINCIPAL PURCHASER OF PORTU- 
GAL’S WHITE ARSENIC 


White arsenic is produced in Portugal en- 
tirely by the refinery of Mina do Pintor; 
output totaled 800,595 kilograms in 1950. 
Domestic sales amounted to 34,668 kilograms, 
and exports rose to 1,276,806 kilograms from 
743,520 in 1949. Demand was substantially 
greater after June 1950 and higher exports 
brought the unfavorable stock position into 
balance. 

The United Kingdom was the principal 
purchaser in 1950 (1,158,916 kilograms), and 
the United States ranked second with 45,000 
kilograms. In 1949 the United Kingdom 
took 375,000 kilograms, followed by France 
with 206,600 and Belgium with 100,000. 
Neither France nor Belgium purchased sub- 
stantial quantities in 1950. 


SWEDEN'S Imports, 1950 


Sweden's imports of certain chemical prod- 
ucts in 1950 were as follows, in metric tons 
(1949 figures in parentheses): Phosphate 
rock, 341,100 (257,800); crude sulfur, 99,000 
(97,300); and fertilizer, 464,600 (305,300). 


SWEDISH COMPANY To ERECT NEW PLANT 


A. B. Korsnas, Gavle, Sweden, producers of 
wood pulp and cellulose, plan to erect an 
electrolyvic-alkali plant in Bonhus, states 
the foreign press. The factory will have an 





annual capacity of 4,000 metric tons of caus- 
tic soda and 3,000 tons of chlorine. These 
amounts are more than sufficient for the 
company’s needs, and it is planned eventy- 
ally to export some of the caustic soda 


TUNISIAN PHOSPHATE EXPORTS 


Five countries took more than 75 percent 
of Tunisian exports of phosphate rock in 
1950. Percentages were as follows: France 
28.76; United Kingdom, 14.67; Italy, 12.28: 
Spain, 11.56; and Germany, 10. Exports 
totaled 1,571,880 metric tons. 


U. K. Imports PyrITE From SPaIN 


The United Kingdom is importing pyrites 
from Spain for the sulfuric-acid plants that 
can utilize the material. The amounts are 
sufficient to maintain full operations in such 
plants, the Board of Trade states. 


Drugs 


TRADE THROUGH Basra, IRAQ 


Imports of drugs and chemicals through 
the port of Basra, Iraq, amounted to 249 tons 
during September, bringing the total for the 
period January-September to 3,039 tons. 
Exports of drugs and chemicals through the 
same port in September totaled 10 tons, and 
the first 9 months’ total aggregated 171 tons 
13 hundredweight (1 hundredweight—112 
pounds). 

Exports of licorice root through Basra, Iraq, 
during the first 9 months of 1950 amounted 
to 6,661 tons 11 hundredweight. Imports 
totaled 5 tons. There was no trade in this 
product in September. 


Fats & Oils 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS OF PALM OIL AND 
KERNELS 


Exports of palm oil from Nigeria in 1950 
totaled 172,982 long tons, as compared with 
170,145 tons in 1949. The United Kingdom 
took 166,753 tons of the 1950 exports, the 
United States 3,501 tons ,and Italy 1,224 tons. 
The remainder went to British South Africa 
(unspecified), other South Africa, and Span- 
ish Guinea (including Fernando Po.) 

Exports of palm kernels during 1950 totaled 
220,847 tons, as compared with 375,835 tons 
in 1949. 


NORWAY’S EXPORTS OF Cop-LIVER OIL 


Exports of steamed medicinal cod-liver oil 
from Norway in 1950 totaled 1,758,644 gallons, 
valued at $2,233,985. The United States was 
the leading purchaser, taking 336,665 gallons, 
valued at $425,594; the Netherlands ranked 
second with 250,501 gallons, valued at $302,- 
517. The remainder went to a number of 
other countries. 

Sales to the United States continue to av- 
erage about 50 percent of the prewar volume; 
the decline is said to be due to higher United 
States production of cod-liver oil and vitamin 
preparations. 

Exports of various kinds of cod-liver oil 
during 1950 amounted to 7,457,915 gallons, 
which included exports of steamed medicinal 
cod-liver oil. 


SWITZERLAND’S IMPORTS AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Rapeseed is the only oilseed produced in 
Switzerland. Production of oil from domes- 
tic rapeseed amounted to only 1,200 tons in 
1950. Production of edible vegetable oils 
from imported seeds, however, reached an 
all-time record of 45,000 tons. 

Switzerland’s 1950 imports of edible and 
industrial oils and fats and of oilseeds 
reached an all-time record in volume. Im- 
ports of edible oils totaled 30,638 metric tons, 
about double those of 1949 when 14,634 tons 
were imported. Imports of industrial oils 
totaled 29,776 tons compared with 6,298 tons 
imported in 1949. Imports of oilseeds in- 
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creased to 115,223 tons from 75,634 tons in 
1949. 

Consumption of edible oils and fats, in- 
cluding butter, is estimated at 84,000 tons. 
Prices at the end of the year average 30 
percent above those on January 1, 1950; retail 
prices of finished products increased 7 to 10 
percent, but a greater increase was expected. 

Stockpiling, which in previous years had 
not been as extensive as the Government 
wished, was stimulated by the international 
situation. It is estimated that stocks of 
edible fats and oils on January 1, 1951, at 
all levels totaled 42,000 tons. 

Inasmuch as stocks of edible oils and fats 
were heavily built up during 1950, it is be- 
lieved that 1951 imports will be at the more 
nearly normal 1949 level. Stockpiling of in- 
dustrial oils may continue somewhat further 
if the international situation does not im- 
prove. 

Importers of fats and oils are endeavoring 
to obtain higher duties on oilseeds or lower 
duties on fats and oils. 


Foodstufits 


PULSE-CROP PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban output of pulse crops in 1950 totaled 
94,700,000 pounds, a decrease of about 5 per- 
cent as compared with 100,000,000 pounds in 
1949. An estimated 69,600,000 pounds of 
black beans, the principal pulse crop, was 
produced in 1950, a decrease of about 7 per- 
cent from the revised estimate of 75,000,000 
pounds in 1949, because of unfavorable 
weather and smaller plantings. The harvest 
of red beans was about the same in 1950 
(19,900,000 pounds) as in 1949 (20,000,000 
pounds); black-eyed peas, the only sizable 
pulse export crop grown in Cuba, was up by 
100,000 pounds—from 4,900,000 pounds in 
1949 to 5,000,000 pounds in 1950. 

Cuban consumption of pulses has been in- 
creasing in recent years; it is now estimated 
at about 215,000,000 pounds per year as com- 
pared with about 196,000,000 in 1948. There 
also has been an increase in the utilization 
of imported beans over the domestic black 
bean. 

Imports of beans in 1950 showed an in- 
crease of more than 7 percent over those of 
1949. A total of 112,500,000 pounds was im- 
ported in 1950 as compared with 104,100,000 
pounds in 1949. The percentage of beans 
from the United States increased to about 
82 percent, from 70 percent of 1949, and the 
percentage of garbanzos, the second largest 
import category, from Mexico was over 90 
percent in both years. 


Cuspa Imports DaIRy ProDuUcTs FROM 
EUROPE 


Cuba’s production of dairy products in 
1950 did not meet consumption require- 
ments, despite being comparatively high, and 
sizable imports of canned milk, cheese, but- 
ter, and powdered milk were necessary. Al- 
though still an important supplier of dairy 
products to Cuba, the United States position 
was weaker than at any time since World 
War II. The Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Canada are supplying a sizable share of the 
Cuban market; the United States share may 
continue to decline in 1951. 

Official import data for the calendar year 
1950 have not been released by the Cuban 
Ministry of Finance. The following figures 
are taken from ships’ manifests. Canned- 
milk imports totaled 720,000 cases, of which 
452,000 cases, or 63 percent, was evaporated 
milk. In 1949 imports amounted to 768,000 
cases, 57 percent of which was evaporated. 
Neither evaporated nor condensed milk en- 
tered the country duty-free in 1950. 

The United States supplied about 90 per- 
cent of evaporated milk imported in 1950 
but only 16 percent of condensed milk. 
These figures represent a significant shift 
from 1949, when more than 99 percent of 
imported evaporated milk and nearly 90 per- 
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cent of imported condensed milk came from 
the United States. Canada supplied about 
10 percent of the evaporated milk in 1950 
and the Netherlands about 42 percent of 
the condensed milk. The lower price was 
the principal factor in the shift to the Neth- 
erlands as the main supplier of condensed 
milk. 

Butter imports totaled 1,660,000 pounds, 
as compared with 670,000 pounds in 1949. 
The United States supplied 44 percent and 
75 percent, respectively. Largely on the basis 
of price, Canada and Denmark have suc- 
ceeded in procuring a large share of the 
local market. 

Cheese imports amounted to _ 1,650,000 
pounds, as compared with only 720,000 
pounds in 1949. The United States supplied 
about 32 percent as compared with 45 per- 
cent in the preceding year. The Netherlands 
supplied nearly 60 percent of 1950 imports. 
Cubans generally prefer the Gouda cheese 
that is produced in the Netherlands to 
United States cheese. 

Imports of dried milk amounted to 1,415 
tons in 1950, as against 1,034 tons in 1949. 
Practically all such imports originated in 
the United States. More than half of such 
imports in both years were of industrial 
grade. During periods of short supply Cuban 
condenseries utilize sizable quantities of 


imported dried skim milk in their produc- 
tion. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SELF-SUFFICIENT 
IN RICE 


The 1950 Dominican rice harvest totaled 
60,805 metric tons of rough rice, as com- 
pared with 59,780 tons in 1949, according to 
official estimates. The rise was due to a larger 
area planted, particularly in the regions de- 
voted to irrigated rice. 

The quantity of rough rice processed in the 
Dominican Republic’s 81 rice mills totaled 
61,749 tons as against 53,964 tons in 1949. A 
total of 40,602 tons of milled rice was pro- 
duced from the milling operations, as com- 
pared with 36,009 tons in 1949. Sales from 
the mills totaled 40,212 tons in 1950 as com- 
pared with 36,188 tons in 1949. As sales of 
milled rice almost equaled production, there 
was no significant change in rice stocks at 
the mills. 

The Dominican Republic was substantially 
self-sufficient in rice during 1950, as in other 
recent years. There were no exports of 
milled rice during 1950, but 1,840 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) of rough rice 
went to Cuba during July 1950. 

Wholesale stocks were estimated by the 
trade to have approximated 2,500 metric tons 
of milled rice and 4,000 tons of rough rice 
as of January 1, 1951. 


SuGAR YIELDS HIGH, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1949-50 Dominican cane-sugar pro- 
duction was reported by the Dominican 
Sugar Institute at 524,233 short tons, raw 
sugar basis, as compared with 525,575 tons 
in 1948-49. Refined-sugar production from 
the 1949-50 cane sugar totaled 19,953 tons as 
against 15,966 tons in 1948~—49. 

Molasses production declined to 21,155,818 
gallons in 1949-50 from 24,139,620 gallons the 
previous crop year. 

The 1950-51 grinding season opened on 
December 20, 1950, nearly 2 weeks earlier 
than in the preceding year. The 1950-51 
production is forecast by the Dominican 
Sugar Institute at the record level of 580,983 
short tons. Early sugar yields have been 
high, and members of the local sugar trade 
expect production to approach 600,000 short 
tons. Virtually the entire 1950-51 sugar and 
molasses output has been sold or contracted 
for sale at higher prices than during the 
preceding year. 

Virtually the entire exportable Dominican 
sugar production was sold to the British Min- 
istry of Food, as in other years. The con- 
tract signed in September 1949 called for the 
delivery of 400,000 long tons of raw sugar, 
with prices of various lots to be established 


by agreement between the contracting par- 
ties based upon market conditions. 

Under the contract with the British Min- 
istry of Food small quantities of raw sugar 
were shipped to Canada and Ceylon, as well 
as to the United Kingdom. Independent 
sales of small lots were also made to the 
United Kingdom. Independent sales of 
small lots were also made to the Netherlands 
West Indies, Ireland, Switzerland, Nether- 
lands, and United States. 

Molasses exports totaled 20,922,282 gal- 
lons in 1950, as compared with 18,133,968 gal- 
lons in 1949, according to the Dominican 
Bureau of Statistics. All 1949 shipments 
went to the United States, but %,652,851 
gallons were exported to the United King- 
dom and Canada during 1950. Exports to 
the United States during 1950 declined 
slightly. 

Sugar stocks on September 1, 1950, were 
at the low level of 27,684 metric tons, and 
by December 1 stocks were reduced to only 
5,853 tons. In effect, virtually all exportable 
sugar from the 1949-50 crop was moved be- 
fore the beginning of the 1950-51 grinding 
season. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S POTATO TRADE 


Imports of fresh potatoes into Western 
Germany in 1950, most of which were either 
early or seed potatoes, amounted to about 
50,000 metric tons, valued at $2,400,000, as 
compared with 64,400 tons, valued at $2,100,- 
000 in 1949. (The 1949 figures are for the 
Bizonal Area during the period January— 
September and for the Federal Republic 
during October-December. Foreign trade of 
the French zone, however, was negligible.) 

Italy, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
each supplied about one-third of the quan- 
tity of potatoes imported in 1950, whereas 
the Netherlands had supplied practically all 
of the 1949 imports, most of which were 
seed potatoes. The 1950 shipments from 
Italy (almost $1,000,000) were early eating 
potatoes, most of which arrived in May and 
June before the bulk of the German early 
potato crop entered the market. Imports 
from Switzerland comprised potatoes for in- 
dustrial use which were about half as ex- 
pensive as most of the other potato imports. 
These were shipped in as “imports for proc- 
essing against payment” and were to be re- 
exported after processing into potato flakes. 

Imports of potato starch in 1950 amounted 
to 54,000 tons valued at $5,500,000, of which 
88 percent was from the Netherlands. Po- 
land shipped about 4,000 tons of potato 
starch into Germany. 

Exports of fresh potatoes from Western 
Germany amounted to 85,432 tons, valued at 
$3,893,000, as compared with only 12,669 
tons, valued at $683,000, in 1949. Almost 
two-thirds of the potato exports were seed. 

Western Germany seems to have resumed 
its position as a leading exporter of seed 
potatoes. Eating potatoes were exported to 
Italy (about 30,000 tons) and some small 
amounts went to Austria. 

Although a fair business was done in seed 
potatoes with Spain, exportation of eating 
potatoes from Western Germany did not 
materialize. The Federal Ministry for Food, 
Agriculture, and Forestry refused to grant 
necessary export authorizations, allegedly be- 
cause Spain had requested the purchase of 
oranges in exchange. 

The outlook for foreign trade in German 
potatoes in 1951 is promising. German seed 
potatoes are being offered outside the country 
at an increasing rate. 

The possibility that eating potatoes of the 
1950-51 crop will be exported to France has 
now disappeared. The trade agreement with 
France covers up to $1,500,000 worth of early 
potatoes from France to Western Germany, 
but shipments must be made prior to May 31, 
1951, unless the Western German early potato 
crop is delayed. It is not yet known whether 
the import embargo on all goods from Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries effective 
from February 22 on will render this and 
other EPU transactions impossible. 
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GUATEMALA IMPROVING ITs RICE CULTURE 


Unofficial estimates and field observations 
tend to confirm that Guatemala produced 
around 15,000,000 pounds of clean rice during 
1950-51. About 23,500 acres were harvested. 
Rice prices have strengthened in recent 
months and at the end of March were at the 
highest levels in the past 3 years. Imports 
in 1950 were only about 200 metric tons, as 
compared with slightly over 1,000 tons in 
1949. Guatemala may plant about 25,000 
acres of rice, in 1951-52, and if growing con- 
ditions are favorable the crop may be some- 
what in excess of 18,000,000 pounds of clean 
rice. 

Interest in the mechanized culture of rice 
continues on several large farms on the west 
coast of Guatemala. Between 1,200 and 1,500 
acres may be planted mechanically next year. 
Not only are the larger farms using better 
cultural methods, but most of them are using 
selected strains of rice that have been intro- 
duced and proved by the Instituto Agro- 
pecuario Nacional, a joint agricultural re- 
search organization of Guatemala and the 
United States. Several tested varieties yield 
up to 3,000 pounds of paddy rice an acre, 
more than triple the present Nation-wide 
average. 


PHILIPPINES EXPECTS LARGER SUGAR 
CROP 


Raw-sugar production in the Philippines 
in the 1950-51 sugar year has been officially 
forecast at 981,345 short tons, as compared 
with an estimated 684,668 tons in 1949-50. 

Exports of raw sugar during the calendar 
year 1950 aggregated 483,832 short tons, as 
against 457,519 tons in 1949, according to 
the Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 
However, trade reports place 1950 liftings at 
487,885 tons, as compared with 510,744 tons 
in 1949. 

Liftings of refined sugar in 1950 totaled 
only 10,126 pounds, most of which was 
shipped to Argentina. Although still lim- 
ited, this shipment represents a substantial 
improvement over the 99 pounds exported in 
1949. Shipments of native sugar in 1950 
(panocha and muscovado) were only 1,598 
pounds, consigned mainly to Hawaii. Ex- 
ports from the 1950-51 crop are predicted 
as 755,000 to 780,000 short tons. As of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1951, export withdrawals totaled 
236,231 tons. 

The Philippines is entitled to a United 
States duty-free importation quota of 952,- 
000 short tons by virtue of the United States- 
Philippines trade agreement of 1946. Owing 
to the heavy destruction suffered by the in- 
dustry during the war, this quota has never 
been completely filled since the liberation. 
As a matter of national policy, the Govern- 
ment discourages exports to countries other 
than the United States as long as the United 
States quota remains unfilled. Shipments 
to countries other than the United States 
amounted to only 298 pounds in 1950. 


SPAIN’s SUGAR PRODUCTION REDUCED 


Spain's 1949-50 refined-sugar production 
totaled 169,978 metric tons, of which 146,539 
tons were beet sugar and 23,439 tons cane 
sugar, as compared with a total of 257,988 
tons in 1948-49. The decrease in total out- 
put was the result of a decline in sugar-beet 
production, due partly to a reduction in 
acreage but mainly to lack of moisture and 
heavy insect damage to the beets in the late 
summer of 1950. Cane sugar increased about 
25 percent. 

Imports of sugar into Spain in 1950 to- 
taled 12,805 metric tons, a gain of about 9 
percent as compared with 11,739 tons in 
1949. Cuba supplied about 97 percent of 
imports, and Portugal, France, Mexico, 
United States, and Argentina followed in 
order of importance. 

Consumption of sugar in Spain during 
1950 totaled 166,701 tons, of which 147,047 
tons were beet sugar and 19,654 cane sugar. 

Stocks of sugar undoubtedly are low, as 
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rations have been reduced. Official trade 
information on the subject is not available. 
Adding to 1950 imports a 1950 production 
of 176,613 tons and deducting consumption, 
would leave a sugar stock of 22,717 tons. 

Sugar-beet growers insisted on a higher 
price for beets of the 1951 crop than was 
accorded by the Government, and many 
stated that they would reduce their acreage 
this year. The Government increased the 
price to 650 pesetas a metric ton, and it may 
be that growers will even increase their acre- 
age instead of reducing it in favor of po- 
tatoes, beans, and tobacco. 


URUGUAYAN RICE-CROP FORECAST HIGHER 


The 1950-51 rice crop in Uruguay is fore- 
cast at about 45,000 metric tons (rough rice 
basis), as compared with 39,969 tons in the 
1949-50 crop year. 

Total and per capita consumption of rice 
in Uruguay has increased steadily during the 
past decade. Consumption in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 35,000 tons, about 32 pounds per 
person which is more than double the 1940—44 
average of 14 pounds per capita. 

The largest single rice-growing establish- 
ment is CIPA (Cia. Industrial y de Produc- 
cion Agricola S. A.) which was formed in 
1928 and now has capital assets totaling 7,- 
000,000 pesos. In addition to planting 3,000 
hectares (1 hectare =2.471 acres), the largest 
rice area, this company owns and operates 
three rice mills and contracts for the rough- 
rice production of independent growers. 

An estimated 10,000 tons of polished rice 
will be available for export from the current 
crop after deducting probable consumption 
requirements. Swiss buyers have entered 
the market. CIPA is reported to be offering 
3,000 tons of polished, Carolina-type rice (5 
percent broken and 1 percent yellow) at $175 
per metric ton, f. o. b., Montevideo. 

Rice exports in 1950 were the second largest 
on record, 10,805 tons, being surpassed only 
by 1948 shipments. Bolivia, Germany, and 
Switzerland were the three largest buyers of 
Uruguayan rice. 


General Products 


DEMAND FOR SAFES May CONTINUE 
UPWARD, VENEZUELA 


The demand for safes has steadily in- 
creased in Venezuela during the past 5 years 
and may be expected to continue upward 
with the growth of local industry and the 
establishment of new business firms. The 
sizes that sell most readily measure on the 
outside 56 (high) x 40 x 40 centimeters (1 
centimeter=0.3937 inch) and 72 x 51 x 53 
centimeters. The demand for bank vaults is 
limited by the relatively small number of 
banks in the country. However, the rising 
trend in the establishment of new banking 
institutions, particularly at points in the 
interior, promises a future market for this 
item. It is expected that United States 
products will continue to lead in popularity. 


COLOMBIA’S OUTPUT OF PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS TO INCREASE 


The outlook for the phonograph-record in- 
dustry in Colombia is for increased produc- 
tion, reports the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. One-half to three-fourths of the 
domestic consumption, estimated at 1,000,000 
records yearly, is being supplied by Colom- 
bian firms. These manufacturers, of which 
there are nine, have equipment adequate to 
produce 3,500,000 records annually; several 
firms are installing additional presses to fur- 
ther increase capacity. 

Most recordings are made in radio stations, 
but nearly all matrices are sent to the United 
States for processing. One galvanic plant is 
in operation, and another is being installed. 
To supplement the work of local talent, the 
majority of producers buy stampers of Cuban 
and other music in the United States and 
press them in Colombia. Two companies 
have recently purchased compound plants to 





make their own biscuits; otherwise, all the 
records are made on imported stock 

Manufacturers in Colombia are handi- 
capped by the lack of musical talent. A new 
company entering the market would proba- 
bly have to develop its own group of per- 
formers. It is believed, however, that Co- 
lombian and other Latin music recorded 
abroad by foreign orchestras would be re- 
ceived very favorably. 

The limited number of record players in 
the country, probably between 20,000 and 
100,000, is an important factor in the volume 
of sales. Only one local firm other than im- 
porters, assembles players, turning out ap- 
proximately 3,000 a year. The success of 
their enterprise, however, is expected to 
encourage others to enter the field 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS IN 
BELGIUM 


Belgium is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers and exporters of sensitized photo- 
graphic products. Belgian film, paper, and 
plates are well-known over Europe and in 
many countries in the Near East and South 
America. Sizable amounts are exported to 
the United States. There is only one manu- 
facturer of sensitized products in Belgium; 
this firm employs some 4,500 persons. About 
85 percent of black-and-white still-picture 
amateur-type roll film sold in Belgium is of 
domestic manufacture, about 12 percent is 
imported from the United States, and the 
remainder comes largely from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. There is, in general, 
an oversupply rather than a scarcity of film 
in Belgium, and almost all film sizes are in 
abundant supply. From 80 to 90 percent of 
the sheet film, microfilm, X-ray film, graphic- 
arts film, glass plates, and sensitized paper 
and cloth, and practically all blueprint paper 
used is of domestic manufacture. 

Belgium, with virtually no amateur camera 
production and producing only a small num- 
ber of professional-type cameras, is a good 
market for foreign cameras, projectors, and 
other photographic apparatus. Large post- 
war gains in imports are due primarily to 
the absence of governmental restrictions on 
imports of photographic goods except, of 
course, customs duties and to the consistent 
availability of dollar and other foreign ex- 
change for such imports. Also an import 
factor is the widespread interest in amateur 
photography in Belgium. 

The Belgian Government imposes a 12- 
percent luxury tax on all photographic goods 
sold in Belgium. The tax is payable by the 
importer or by the Belgian manufacturer at 
the time the goods are first sold in the coun- 
try. For imported products the tax is paid 
not only on the base price but also on the 
final imported value, including freight, han- 
dling charges, insurance, and the Belgian 
import duty, and thus in effect the rate is 
increased by about 12 percent. The Belgian 
tariff is a protective factor in the importa- 
tion of most sensitized photographic prod- 
ucts as it lessens price competition with do- 
mestic products. 

Consumer purchases are normally made 
from retail dealers only; there is no officially 
recognized direct importation by consumers. 
It is understood, however, that a large num- 
ber of cameras enter Belgium every year 
without passing through the normal chan- 
nels of trade, or being entered in official Bel- 
gian import statistics. German cameras are 
readily available on the Belgian market. 
They constituted 36 percent by value of offi- 
cial Belgian camera imports in 1949 and over 
58 percent in the first 11 months of 1950. 
Japanese cameras have not made their ap- 
pearance on the market since the war. Sam- 
ples have recently begun to enter, and the 
reaction of importers has generally been that 
quality and appearance are excellent but that 
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prices are still too high to permit the cam- 
eras to compete on the Belgian market. 

Owing to the high price of flash bulbs, the 
demand for flash equipment and synchro- 
nized shutters is not yet great. Interest in 
this equipment is growing, and practically 
all German cameras and most United States 
cameras imported into Belgium have built-in 
synchronized shutters and are adaptable for 
flash units. An estimated 20 percent of the 
purchasers of amateur cameras are now in- 
terested in the flash feature. Some United 
States and German photoflash bulbs are 
available, but the market is heavily domi- 
nated by a Netherlands concern. German 
exposure meters have an overwhelming ad- 
vantage because of the high price of United 
States products. 

There are estimated to be 2,200 to 2,300 
retail photographic supply stores in Belgium. 
Perhaps 60 percent deal exclusively in photo- 
graphic goods and the remainder handle 
them in conjunction with other businesses. 
The larger department stores have photo- 
graphic departments, but their number is 
relatively insignificant. There are 7 active 
wholesale distributors covering the whole 
country. No official figures are available on 
their sales volume, but estimates place their 
combined annual sales at 300,000,000 Belgian 
francs (retail value). (One Belgian franc 
2 U. S. cents.) 

The number of firms engaged in portrai- 
ture work is estimated at 1,200 to 1,500, and 
those in commercial work, from 200 to 500. 
There are perhaps 50 firms doing photofinish- 
ing exclusively, and about 500 that do finish- 
ing in conjunction with retail photographic 
goods shops. There is no lack of photofinish- 
ing facilities; the large number of finishers 
have caused intense competition for available 
business. Although there are five firms in 
Belgium capable of developing color films, 
most customers prefer to send their 35-mm. 
color films abroad for processing. 

Amateur photography is popular in Bel- 
gium, and there are about 90 camera clubs 
scattered throughout the country. Color 
photography is used by only a small part of 
Belgian amateurs because of the high prices 
of color film. Photography is not taught in 
Belgian public schools, but there are three 
or four professional schools for the training 
of photographers. Home development and 
printing has not progressed to any consider- 
able extent. Camera and projector service 
facilities are said to be good and there are 
perhaps 10 specialized repair shops through- 
out the country. 


GREAT INTEREST IN VISUAL EDUCATION 
IN DENMARK 


Visual education has been a subject of 
widespread interest in Denmark for many 
years, and its development appears to be 
hampered only by lack of funds for adequate 
facilities. Intensified efforts to provide 
visual-education aids have met with increas- 
ing success in 1949-50, and educational lead- 
ers and Government agencies are constantly 
working along these lines. Government 
agencies direct or subsidize the principal ac- 
tivities relating to educational films under 
the general supervision of the Government 
Film Office, which is responsible for the ac- 
quisition and distribution of educational 
films. The activities of the Film Office, in- 
cluding domestic production of educational 
films, are financed by a national Film Fund, 
derived from annual dues levied on motion- 
picture theaters in proportion to net profits. 

As of July 1, 1950, the collection of the 
Film Office totaled about 600 different titles 
of all kinds, both Danish and foreign, in 
from 1 to 20 copies each. Most of the films 
are documentary or educational; only a few 
are in the cultural-entertainment category. 
Some foreign productions were purchased, 
but most of the films were obtained in ex- 
change for Danish productions subsidized by 
the Government and for which the Film 
Office has sole distribution rights. 

Film-exchange agreements have been con- 
cluded with a number of foreign countries, 
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including the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Austria, and Western Germany, and films 
have also been exchanged with France, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, and the 
Malay States although no permanent agree- 
ments exist. The Danish Government is also 
negotiating for exchange agreements with 
Canada and Australia. Expansion of the 
factual-film library depends largely on ex- 
change transactions, as foreign currently and 
the Film Office’s limited funds, which must 
also provide for purchases of equipment and 
a few foreign films of cultural importance, 
must be conserved. 

In 1948 the Film Office initiated a network 
of libraries by installing a basic collection 
of silent films in each of 26 central book 
libraries throughout the country. Sound 
projectors of Danish manufacture and sound 
films were added in 1950. These collections 
are at the disposal of schools, Clubs, and 
associations on a rental basis. As of March 
1, 1948, there were 4,143 schools, 25 colleges, 
and 2 universities in Denmark, with a total 
of over 500,000 students. A total of 3,729 of 
these schools were municipal elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Most of the schools have access to 16-mm. 
silent projectors, but only the universities, 
13 colleges, and 5 secondary schools own 
sound equipment. There appears to be wide 
use of film strips. About 1,000 elementary 
schools, as well as most of the institutions 
of higher learning, are equipped with film- 
strip projectors. 

Most of the production of educational and 
documentary films has been financed by the 
Government, but one small company, Mi- 
nerva, established in 1936, specializes in 
shorts of this type. About 90 percent of the 
factual films currently produced in Denmark 
are totally or partially subsidized by the 
Government. Most of the films produced 
are silent 16-mm., a few of which are in 
color, but productions also include 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. sound films. During the pe- 
riod March 31, 1947, through March 31, 1950, 
the subsidized agencies sponsored a total of 
91 titles. 

Two Danish firms produced film strips. 
One producer, established in 1930, has made 
150 educational series for school use, and 
the other producer, established in 1944, has 
made 225 black-and-white series and 10 in 
color, including both educational and enter- 
tainment. Most of the strips are sold di- 
rectly to elementary and secondary schools. 
Danish film strips generally comprise from 
30 to 40 pictures. 

There is a strong demand for visual edu- 
cation aids of all kinds in Denmark, but 
sales potentialities are limited by lack of 
funds. The continuing dollar shortage con- 
stitutes an obstacle to development of a 
market for United States products, and there 
appears to be no prospect of any decided 
improvement for some time. 


THREE THEATERS IN GIBRALTAR 


The new Naval Trust Cinema, with 970 
seats, operated by the British Navy, began 
operation in Gibraltar in 1950, having been 
built on the site of the former theater of 
that name which was burned. The theater 
is open to the public, and the profits go to 
various welfare activities. The Europa Point 
16-mm. theater, known as the Globe, and 
available only to British Service people, has 
been closed. There are now but three the- 
aters in Gilbraltar, with a total seating ca- 
pacity of 2,394 people. One, the Rialto, with 
688 seats, shows only Spanish-language films, 
and the other two show English-language 
films. 


RECOMMENDATIONS For AID OF SWEDISH 
Fi_m INDUSTRY 


The Government investigation of Sweden's 
film industry revealed that gross earnings 
from all film showings in Sweden are dis- 
tributed as follows: 38.9 percent to motion- 
picture theater owners, 28 percent to the 
State in taxes, 20.2 percent to producers, 9.3 


percent to municipalities, and 3.6 percent to 
distributors. The investigators recommended 
that the Government return 2,300,000 crowns 
collected on seat taxes to domestic producers 
of films, and that theater owners give pro- 
ducers some 700,000 crowns for the produc- 
tion locally of films with purely Swedish 
scenes, admitting at the same time that this 
return of 3,000,000 crowns would be 1,000,000 
crowns short of covering the producers’ losses 
and for that reason producers were not show- 
ing much interest in the plan. (One Swedish 
crown=about 19 U. S. cents.) 


MADAGASCAR IMPORTS MOST PICTURES 
THROUGH FRANCE 


There are 34 motion picture theaters in 
Madagascar; 19 are 35-mm. theaters and 15 
have 16-mm. projection equipment only. 
Several of the 35-mm. theaters are also 
equipped with 16-mm. projection equipment. 
These theaters are equipped with forty-five 
35-mm. projectors and twenty-nine 16-mm. 
projectors. Of the 35-mm. projectors, 32 are 
of United States origin and the others are 
French and Dutch. Madagascar’s agent for 
United States machines maintains that he 
has difficulty in obtaining spare parts. Most 
of the 16-mm. equipment is of French origin. 

Almost all motion pictures are brought 
into Madagascar from France, including 
United States films and other films that 
have been dubbed into the French language 
in France. It is reported that about 50 per- 
cent of the imported films are French pro- 
ductions, 40 percent are United States films, 
and 10 percent are British, Italian, and other 
European films. During the past year, 14 
films were censored and their projection pro- 
hibited. All showed either gangster action, 
revolutions or antigovernmental feelings. 

One theater in Tananarive is being over- 
hauled but is expected to reopen in July and 
will take the name “Ritz Theater.” It will 
be equipped with 1,000 seats imported from 
France and will have fireproof hangings, 
electric-light brackets, and ventilators, all 
of French make. 


U. S. Fitms DECLINE IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Seven new theaters have been opened in 
the Canary Islands since March 1950, bring- 
ing the number of theaters in operation to 
102, with a total seating capacity of 44,574. 
It is reported that 12 more theaters are 
under construction. 

The estimated number of 35-mm. enter- 
tainment films now circulating in the Canary 
Islands is 225, as compared with about 200 in 
March 1950. Of the films in circulation, it 
is estimated that 31 percent are United States 
productions; 27 percent, Spanish; 18 percent, 
Mexican, and the remaining 24 percent from 
other countries. About 50 percent of films 
in circulation in March 1950 were United 
States films. The total number was by no 
means sufficient to fill the demand, and many 
were old and had been exhibited in the 
Islands many times. The number of United 
States films dropped from an estimated 191 
in March 1949 to 100 in March 1950 and to 
70 in March 1951. Existing exchange re- 
strictions are expected to continue this 
trend. 

United States and Mexican musical films 
continue to be the most successful. Color 
films are extremely popular when available. 


CusA IMPOSES NEw TAX ON HABANA 
THEATERS 


Cuban decree No. 870 of March 9, 1951, 
provides that theater operators in Habana 
who charge an admission price of more than 
50 cents are required on presentation of a 
first showing of a feature film in Cuba to 
pay a theater tax amounting to roughly 20 
percent of gross receipts. However, if sev- 
eral theaters in Habana and the Provinces 
present the premiere showing in Cuba of a 
picture at the same time and one of the 
theaters in Habana presents a stage show 
in addition to the picture, all theaters pre- 
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senting the picture are exempted from paying 
the theater tax. Theaters charging 50 cents 
or less and those presenting pictures that 
have previously been shown in Cuba together 
with a stage show are also exempted from 
paying the theater tax. 

Habana theater operators have accommo- 
dated themselves to the provisions of the 
decree, although they still believe that the 
decree is harmful to the Cuban film indus- 
try as a whole. Habana theaters, which 
with the exception of a few independents 
are organized in six circuits, are continuing 
to release feature pictures simultaneously by 
circuits. One theater in each circuit regu- 
larly presents a stage show and thus exempts 
all theaters in the circuit from payment of 
the tax. 

The Fausto Theater has reduced its admis- 
sion price from $1 to 50 cents and stopped 
presenting stage shows, and to lower expenses 
is showing only Mexican or other Spanish- 
language pictures. Formerly the theater 
presented almost entirely United States films 
with Spanish subtitles. Many theaters prob- 
ably will not follow this practice because the 
Cuban public on the whole prefers United 
States films, and should any significant 
number of theaters lower their admission 
prices it is believed that the tax regulations 
would be changed. 


HOME-PRODUCED PICTURE WELL RECEIVED 
IN CUBA 


Ninety feature films were released in Ha- 
bana, Cuba, theaters during the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and reported gross receipts 
amounted to $807,509, as compared with 99 
films released during the third quarter and 
receipts of $819,329. Fifty-five of the fourth- 
quarter releases were United States produc- 
tions, 25 Mexican, 3 Spanish, 2 Argentine, and 
2 were Cuban-produced pictures. One each 
came from the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France. The 55 United States films grossed 
$593,612, or about 72 percent of total receipts 
for the quarter. Preliminary figures indicate 
that a total of 378 feature films were released 
in Habana theaters during the entire year, 
and gross box-office receipts are reported at 
$3,140,392. 

A Cuban production “7 Muertes a Plazo 
Fijo” was the largest money maker in the last 
quarter, bringing $35,166 in gross receipts at 
the 11 Habana theaters where it was ex- 
hibited. In second place was a United States 
feature that grossed $30,447 in the 6 theaters 
where it was shown. The producer of the 
Cuban film stated that he was encouraged by 
the reception accorded the picture, expects 
to begin two additional pictures by May, 
and is planning four others before the end 
of 1951. 

Among significant trends in the Habana 
movie market during 1950 was the almost 
complete disappearance of United States pic- 
tures with dubbed Spanish dialogue. Of 
Spanish-language films those made in Spain 


have higher earning power than Mexican 
films. 


THEATER CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE IN 
VENEZUELA 


Motion-picture attendance during the first 
half of 1950 in Venezuelan cities with a 
population of over 5,000 inhabitants is pro- 
visionally stated as 17,909,434, and paid ad- 
missions, 26,608,235 bolivares. These figures 
represent better averages than the 35,543,673 
paid admissions for 49,108,137 bolivares in 
the entire year of 1949. Despite the sharp 
cut in theater attendance in November be- 
cause of the short curfew which was estab- 
lished at that time, over-all results for 1950 
should approximate those attained in the 
preceding year. Theater construction was 
active, and a number of new units were com- 
pleted, projected, or initiated. 

United States films continued to hold a 
strong position in the first-run theaters of 
Caracas and in other large centers of popu- 
lation. However, in the neighborhood 
theaters of the capital and in the interior, 
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public preference for Spanish-language pro- 
ductions, particularly Mexican, continued. 
Although British, French, and Italian films 
were exhibited with some success, box-office 
receipts from these productions represented 
only a small part of the total. 

Bolivar Films, the only active producer of 
motion pictures in Venezuela, completed 
several full-length productions during the 
year, and box-office reception was reportedly 
good. 


LEBANESE PRODUCER COMPLETES ARABIC 
FILM 


There are 60 motion-picture theaters in 
Lebanon, with a total seating capacity of 
29,438. Four new theaters, including the lux- 
urious Capitole, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,000, were opened in Beirut during 
1950, bringing total theaters now operating 
in the capital to 23. The trend toward im- 
provement of theater accommodations in 
Lebanon continued during 1950. Improved 
facilities included not only new theaters but 
also new projectors, new sound equipment, 
more comfortable seating, and air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

The Lebanese market requires about 330 
feature films, 330 short subjects, and 380 
news reels a year. During 1950 a total of 
314 feature films were released for exhibi- 
tion, 221 of which were United States pro- 
ductions, 37 Egyptian, 31 British, 12 French, 
6 Italian, 5 Mexican, and 1 each came from 
Denmark and Sweden. United States films 
are well received and appeal to a wide audi- 
ence. Egyptian films are successful at the 
box office because they are in the Arabic 
language. Trade circles estimate that United 
States films account for about 65 percent 
of total box-office receipts in Beirut, Egyp- 
tian films 22 percent, British 6 percent, and 
all others 7 percent. The annual gross earn- 
ings of United States films should be about 
1,800,000 Lebanese pounds, of which about 
1,466,375 is grossed in the city of Beirut. 
(The exchange rate during 1950 averaged 
about 3.42 Lebanese pounds to the US$1.) 

Lebanon's infant production industry com- 
pleted one film in Arabic during 1950 en- 
titled “The Bride of Lebanon.” Its success 
at the box office will determine the likelihood 
of future investment in motion-picture pro- 
duction in Lebanon. 


U. S. FILMs HAVE EUROPEAN COMPETITION 
IN GREECE 


A total of 390 feature films were released 
in first-run theaters in Athens during the 
1949-50 film year (October 1949 through 
September 1950), compared with 412 in 
1948-49 and 432 in 1947-48. Paid admissions 
in Athens first-run theaters in 1949-50 were 
reported as 6,159,438, an increase over the 
1948-49 figure of 5,921,923 but still below the 
1947-48 record figure of 7,091,983. Total 
yearly attendance in all Greece in 1949-50 
is roughly estimated at 35,000,000. 

The number of United States films re- 
leased in Greece showed a further decline— 
270 in 1949-50 as compared with 306 in 
1948-49 and 347 in 1947-48. Total paid ad- 
missions to United States first-run films in 
Athens also declined, to 3,716,811 in 1949-50 
from 4,090,590 in 1948-49 and 5,681,930 in 
1947-48. Most of the United States pictures 
in 1949-50 were replaced by Italian, Greek, 
and French films. The decline in United 
States films was due mainly to the policy of 
Greek distributors to cut down on film im- 
ports in order to save foreign exchange on 
print costs, shipping charges, and other 
costs, and thereby make more dollar ex- 
change available for royalty payments. How- 
ever, the decline in box-office receipts of 
United States films is attributed to the re- 
habilitation of the European motion-picture 
industry, whose films are becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Greece. 

Generally the year 1949-50, with a total of 
24,000,000 paid admissions in the capital area 
and in Salonika, showed a 5-percent im- 





provement over 1948-49. However, that at- 
tendance in these two large urban centers 
in 1947-48 was nearly 26,250,000, indicates 
that gains in 1949-50 must be interpreted as 
a recovery of lost ground rather than an 
expansion. It is too early to predict whether 
the progress made in 1949-50 will be contin- 
ued in the 1950-51 theatrical year. Prelim- 
inary data for the first 2 months of the 
current winter season show a drop in at- 
tendance at first-run theaters in Athens, 
reported to be due to an increase in admis- 
sion prices. 


IRISH FILM INDUSTRY PROPOSED 


There are approximately 300 theaters in 
Ireland with a total seating capacity of 
180,000 and an estimated weekly attendance 
of 1,500,000. Annual gross income at these 
theaters is believed to approximate £3,000,000 
(£1—US$2.80). Single-feature films are the 
policy of the larger theaters, whereas sub- 
urban and rural audiences prefer double 
features. 

A total of 2,491 films were submitted for 
censorship in 1950, including 524 feature 
films, 1,027 short subjects, 307 trailers, 586 
interest and topical films, and 47 educational 
films. Of the feature films reviewed, 360 
were passed by the censors, 152 were passed 
with deletions, and 12 were rejected. There 
were 8 appeals to the Censorship Board; 5 
of the censors decisions were confirmed, 1 
was reversed, and 2 were passed with cuts. 
Feature films from the United States num- 
bered 433, or about 83 percent of the total, 
79 were British features, 7 were Italian, and 
5 came from other countries. 

The films presented during 1950 were suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. The previous 
trend toward showing reissued films has not 
continued, probably because of the increase 
in new feature films available. The policy 
of reviving the more successful films is, how- 
ever, likely to continue, as there is always a 
demand. Because of the increase in rentals, 
news reels are not shown; only one theater 
in Dublin is known to exhibit them. The 
Irish press reports that concrete proposals 
for the setting up of an Irish film industry 
have been submitted. It is reported that the 
showing of Gaelic films, running from 7 to 
10 minutes, would put new life in the revival 
of the language of the country. A produc- 
tion figure of 200 short films a year and 
weekly news reels have been mentioned. 


Swiss FILM IMportT QuoTAS REDUCED 


Quotas governing the import of feature 
films into Switzerland in 1951 have been 
reduced for all importers. No adverse effects 
are anticipated, however, as the Swiss market 
is oversupplied. Quotas apply to 35-mm. 
features with a minimum length of 1,100 
meters and to 16-mm. features with a mini- 
mum length of 460 meters. Quotas are fixed 
each year by the Federal Department of the 
Interior and administered by the semiofficial 
Swiss Film Chamber. The usual quota for 
an importer is set between a minimum of 
50 percent and a maximum of 70 percent of 
the average number of features imported by 
him annually in the 4 years 1935-38. For 
1949 and 1950 the import quota was fixed at 
70 percent of the base period, but for 1951 it 
was reduced to 60 percent. Import quotas 
apply impartially to all importers irrespec- 
tive of the country of origin of the films 
and a minimum number of films is allowed 
every importer regardless of how many films 
he imported during the base period. 

In support of the contention that the sup- 
ply exceeds market requirements, it is 
pointed out that quotas are seldom entirely 
used up. In 1949, the full quota was 582 
films, but only 472 were imported. The 
reduced quota of 60 percent will allow import 
of 499 films in 1951. The Swiss Film Cham- 
ber now has under study a proposal to change 
the base period from 1935-38 to later years, 
perhaps 1947-50. 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIO 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


East African Airways 
Increase Rates 


The East African Airways Corporation, 
Ltd., has announced increased fares and 
freight rates on all local services, effective 
April 1, 1951. 

It is alleged that this has been necessitated 
by sudden increases in the principal items 
of the Corporation’s operating expenses— 
wages, fuel and oil, and other materials. It 
is reported that 100-octane fuel is being 
increased in price by approximately 331, 
percent in Tanganyika and that in Dar es 
Salaam the price of such fuel will be in- 
creased by E. A. 1s. (14 cents) per gallon. 

The cost of the above-mentioned items 
alone is estimated to be at least £70,000 (£1 
$2.80) per annum and, in addition, the cost 
of all basic materials and spare parts has 
been increased to a very great extent. It is 
stated by the Corporation that the cost of 
aircraft tires has risen by 50 percent, safety 
glass by 333 percent, sheet aluminum by 150 
percent, and accumulators by 600 percent. 
Other ordinary consumable items have been 
increased by 25 percent. 

The Corporation also states that it is 
obliged to follow the lead of the other 
territories of East Africa—Kenya and Ugan- 
da—with respect to the granting of cost- 
of-living allowances. 

In view of the above increases in the 
cost of operation and maintenance, the East 
African Airways Corporation, Ltd., considers 
that it has no alternative except to impose 
an increase in fares and freight rates com- 
mensurate with expenditures which will go 
into effect in the immediate future 


A New German Steamship 
Passenger Service 
Is Announced 


The Hapag-Lloyd Reisebueros has an- 
nounced a new passenger steamship service 
from Bremerhaven and Hamburg to New York 
and Montreal which was expected to begin in 
April. This travel bureau is a subsidiary 
organization of the Hamburg-American Line 
and North German Lloyd and has 26 offices in 
principal German cities. There will be four 
passenger vessels of approximately 10,000 
g. r. t. each placed in this service. They 
will be operated by the Home Line and the 
Greek Line for which the Hapag-Lloyd Travel 
Bureaus have been appointed General Agents. 

The S. S. Homeland (formerly S. S. Drot- 
tingholm) of the Home Line will sail from 
Hamburg to New York via Southampton, 
Cherbourg, Cobh, and Halifax. The S. S. 
Neptunia, S.S. Canberra, and S. S. Columbia 
of the Greek Line are scheduled to sail from 
Bremerhaven to New York and Montreal. 
The S. S. Neptunia will travel to New York 
via channel ports and Ireland, and it is 
Planned to operate the S. S. Canberra and 
the S. S. Columbia between Bremerhaven 
and Montreal via Southampton. 

According to a tentative sailing list, the 
8. 8. Neptunia was scheduled to make the 
first voyage from Bremerhaven to New York 
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on April 26 with monthly departures to 
follow. On the Bremerhaven-Montreal run 
the S. S. Columbia will make the initial 
voyage on June 6, to be followed by the S. S. 


Canberra on June 20. Thereafter, two sail- 
ings are scheduled foreach month. TheS.S. 
Homeland will enter the new service from 
Hamburg to New York on June 16. 

Each of these vessels will accommodate 30 
to 80 first-class passengers and about 700 
to 800 tourist-class passengers. The first- 
class minimum rate from German ports is 
$240 during the off-season period and $264 
during the high season. The fare from chan- 
nel ports and from Cobh is about $15 less. 
For tourist-class the minimum fare amounts 
to $150 from German ports, and $140 from 
channel ports and from Cobh. With the ex- 
ception of some of the more desirable cabins 
in tourist class, for which an extra charge 
of $5 to $10 will be made during the high 
season, there is no difference between off- 
and high-season rates. 

Since the war, only slight progress has 
been made in the development of commer- 
cial passenger services to and from German 
ports as compared with developments in the 
freight services. Only the United States 
Lines and the Swedish-American Line are 
operating passenger services during the off- 
season to and from Bremerhaven or Ham- 
burg, and it is anticipated now that these 
new passenger services will be the beginning 
of better utilization of the passenger facili- 
ties in the German ports. 


Planned Expansion of 
Communications in Iraq 


Telecommunications in Iraq are entirely 
controlled by the Government, with the ex- 
ception of the telecommunication activities 
of the British military Forces stationed at 
the Habbaniya and Shuaiba air bases. 

Iraq is presently working on a telephone 
project to establish services with Turkey as 
a result of a treaty signed between the two 
countries in 1948. Iraq, in general, and 
Baghdad, in particular, are generally con- 
sidered to have one of the best telephone 
systems in the Near East, and in 1949 there 
were approximately 73,876 miles of telephone 
wires. There are no cables. 

The telephone system of Iraq is being ex- 
panded so that by the end of 1953 Baghdad 
and its suburbs will be provided with 22,000 
telephones, an increase of 10,000 over the 
present system; Basra’s system (Ashar and 
Margil) will be increased from 700 to 3,500 
telephones; Mosul’s from 800 to 2,000; Hilla’s 
and Amara’s to 500 each; Diwaniyah’s and 
Karbala’s to 400 each, and Nejef’s to 200 tele- 
phones. The four exchanges in the Kirkuk 
area will be increased to about 1,100 
telephones. 

The telegraph is composited on telephone 
facilities, and the Directorate General of 
Posts and Telegraphs supervises the coun- 
try’s telegraphic communications. No fac- 
simile is used in Iraq. Future plans for the 
development of telegraphic communications 
include the extension of wireless telegraphy 
communications throughout the world from 









the new transmitting station at Abu Ghu- 
raib, but at present there are no submarine 
coaxial and international cable facilities used 
for telegraphic purposes. 

There is no radio telephone system, and 
the country’s one radio broadcasting station 
(500 watts) is located in Baghdad, which is 
also Government-owned and _ operated. 
There are no chain networks operated in 
the country. Advertisements are not per- 
mitted on radio programs. Television trans- 
mission has not as yet been introduced. 


Recent Railway Developments 
In West Germany 


Indications noticeable during February of 
an early revival of the whole economy of 
Western Germany were confirmed in March. 
This upturn in commercial activity, how- 
ever, created a critical freight-car situation. 
Demands for cars averaged approximately 
65,000 per day in the face of a decline of 2,000 
cars in the supply, bringing the number of 
serviceable freight cars to 249,000. In conse- 
quence, only approximately 90 percent of 
demands could be met. To improve this 
situation, the Bundesbahn has planned a 
car-repair program to be financed from its 
own funds. 

On March 9, 1951, an agreement was signed 
between the German Bundesbahn and the 
French National Railways (SNCF) providing 
a common French-German freight-car pool. 
The Bundesbahn will contribute 10,000 box 
cars and 40,000 open-top cars; and the 
French will contribute 30,000 box cars and 
20,000 gondolas to the pool, which will be- 
come operative May 1, 1951, when a com- 
mon car Office will be opened in Paris. This 
agreement was the first major step toward 
the integration of French and German rail- 
ways and fits well into the objective of the 
Schuman plan. It will facilitate tariff nego- 
tiations between the two railways which are 
provided for in the text of the Schuman 
Plan. The common car pool is expected to 
grow steadily through the incorporation of 
all new cars constructed in France and Ger- 
many. 


Canadian Pipe Line 
Developments 


The Canadian House of Commons on March 
20, 1951, gave third and final reading to a 
bill already passed by the Senate incorporat- 
ing the Trans-Mountain Oil Pipe Line which 
proposes to carry oil from Edmonton, Alberta, 
by way of Yellowhead Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains, through Kemloops and down the 
Coquihalla to Vancouver, B. C. 

The project is being pushed aggressively 
with reported financial backing in New York. 
The estimated cost is put at $80,000,000 and 
steel requirements at approximately 150,000 
tons. 

To justify this capital expenditure, it is 
estimated that there should be a throughput 
of 70,000 to 100,000 barrels a day. As the 
estimated demand in British Columbia by 
1955, is placed at only 30,000 barrels a day, 
it will be necessary to tap the Pacific North- 
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west States having a potential demand of 
300,000 to 350,000 barrels a day. The sale of 
Canadian crude in Washington and Oregon 
would entail expanded refinery facilities in 
these States involving an additional outlay 
of capital. 


Italian Highway Notes 


Despite successful completion in 1950 of 
the reconstruction of war-damaged high- 
ways, the Italian road network is inadequate 
for modern motor transport. A lack of 
funds limited new construction and placed 
emphasis on the repair and maintenance 
of the present network. Of Italy’s 175,000 
kilometers of roads, only 25,000 kilometers, 
(1 kilometer — 0.62137 mile) are surfaced with 
a modern paving, generally bituminous 
macadam; the remainder is surfaced with 
water-bound macadam or gravel. Competent 
observers estimate that it is necessary to 
pave permanently at least 32,000 kilometers 
of provincial roads at a cost of 250,000,000,- 
000 lire, but there is little likelihood that 
the funds will be forthcoming. (1 lira 
$0.0016.) In addition, many national roads 
need widening to meet modern traffic re- 
quirements. The inferior condition of the 
provincial and local roads, particularly in 
southern Italy and the islands, presents an 
obstacle to the economic development of 
these areas. The major projects which will 
begin in 1951 consist of the resurfacing of 
6,000 kilometers of State highways in south- 
ern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia (including 
elimination of 50 grade crossings) over the 
next 4 years at a cost of 40,000,000,000 lire, 
and the construction of an “autostrada” 
or express highway betwen Genoa and 
Savona at a cost of 8,500,000,000 lire which 
will take 3 years to complete. 


British Railways Increase 
Rates To Cover Recent 
Wage Settlement 


In reaching a wage settlement with three 
railway unions on February 23, 1951, the 
Railway Executive of the British Transport 
Commission met one of the most important 
problems affecting its operation, but at the 
same time created urgent necessity of ob- 
taining £12,000,000 additional revenue to 
cover the increased expense involved. (The 
British £—$2.80.) This figure, added to other 
increments in working expenses brought 
about by higher prices in general, makes it 
imperative for the Executive to obtain a to- 
tal of approximately £30,000,000 (apart from 
its ordinary income) in order to meet its 
obligations for the current year. 

Among the most noteworthy of the new 
expenses are: The higher price of coal which 
will cost the railways £3,500,000 more a year; 
higher prices of steel tires, and of ties, oil, 
and other supplies; and another pending 
wage claim from railway shopmen which 
represents about £2,000,000. 

The Transport Commission has stated that 
the exigency of the situation dictates an in- 
crease in freight rates and passenger fares 
at once. It has also declared that with the 
cooperation of the unions, a more energetic 
and comprehensive plan of economies and 
efficiency measures will be implemented im- 
mediately. In signing the previously men- 
tioned settlement the labor unions involved 
committed themselves to lend their full sup- 
port and assistance to such a policy. In 
theory, this provision entails, among other 
things, the introduction of a greater flexi- 
bility in the personnel structure of the rail- 
ways which is aimed at reducing the waste 
of manpower to a minimum and elimination 
of certain excess staff. 

In order to raise the charges the Minister 
of Transport is empowered, under Section 
82 of the Transport Act, 1947, to issue an 
emergency order to that effect, or authori- 
zation can be given for the increase after a 
hearing before the Transport Tribunal is held 
in which the interests concerned may 
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present evidence. It appears that the former 
course of action will be adopted. 

It is believed that the additional freight 
charges will take the form of a blanket in- 
crease (approximately 10 percent). The 
Same sources stated that passenger fares 
will be raised selectively on July 1, 1951, at 
the earliest, although it is possible that 
some of the increases will be announced 
before that date. 


Benina Airfield Transfer to 
Civilian Control 


Plans are under way to transfer the air- 
field of Benina (Benghazi, Libya) from the 
Royal Air Force to the control of the For- 
eign Office Administration of African Terri- 
tories. International Radio, Ltd., of London, 
a subsidiary of the British Ministry of Avia- 
tion, will act as the agent for FOAAT and 
will undertake the entire management of 
the airdrome, including catering and hotel 
facilities if required. 

Originally it was planned that IRL would 
assume management of Benina on April 1, 
1951, but a revised optimistic target date for 
IRL management is now October 1, 1951. An 
advance representative of IRL is now in 
Benghazi and has made a full report of re- 
quirements to IRL for the satisfactory man- 
agement of the airdrome. The executive 
order for the transfer from the RAF to IRL 
will come from London. The IRL staff at 
Benina probably will consist of 8 British and 
40 local employees. 

FOAAT will advance to IRL the sum of 
£E30,000 toward the maintenance and op- 
eration of the airfield to December 31, 1951. 
Income from landing fees, which will be 
sharply increased, will be credited to FOAAT. 

Diversion of charter traffic from El Adem 
to Benina will increase civil traffic at the 
latter point from about 26 to more than 100 
flights per month. No charter traffic will 
be diverted from El Adem to Benina until 
the transfer from the RAF to IRL has taken 
place and Benina has adequate facilities to 
handle the increased traffic. 

There is no air legislation currently in 
force in Cyrenaica. It was planned to enact 
on or before April 1, 1951, an Air Navigation 
Act for Cyrenaica based on Air Navigation 
Rules for Colonial Territories 

FOAAT’s responsibility for the manage- 
ment of Benina through IRL will not extend 
beyond December 31, 1951. It is anticipated 
that the Libyan or Cyrenaican Governmetu 
will negotiate with IRL for continued oper=- 
tion of Benina from January 1, 1952. It is 
thought that in independent Libya there may 
be a director of civil aviation in Tripoli with 
an assistant director in Benghazi. 


Turkish Highway 
Improvements During 1950 


Operations during 1950, the second year 
of the first three-year program, were con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate. The operat- 
ing budget for the year was some T£75,700,- 
000 for construction and maintenance of the 
Turkish highway system. (T£1=—$0.357 U.S. 
currency.) 

During the year, 216 kilometers of roads 
were reconditioned with some type of asphalt 
improvement, 777 kilometers were surfaced 
with a light-type surfacing, and 1,075 kilo- 
meters were improved through major or 
minor changes, and force-account opera- 
tions. In addition, 12,000 kilometers of 
roads on the National Highway System were 
placed under machine maintenance. This 
represents half the mileage of the system. 

After only 4 months of machine main- 
tenance on the route between Igdir and 
Kagizman Junction, the truckers’ rates 
dropped from 5 kurus per kilogram to 1% 
kurus per kilogram. 

The road improvements accomplished 
through force-account day labor, routine 
machine maintenance, and the work done 





by contract afford satisfactory advancement 
toward the goal of completing an all-weather 
network of national highways at an early 
date. : 

One of the outstanding improvements for 
the year was the construction work done on 
National Highway Route No. 1 between its 
junction with Route No. 35 north of Kulu 
and Aksaray. When completed it will fur- 
nish the most direct all-weather link between 
the Mediterranean Sea and southern Turkey 
and will reduce driving time to approxi- 
mately 12 hours between Ankara and Tarsus 
Junction, as compared with 20 hours prior 
to the improvement. 

During the year 24 bridge structures were 
completed, having a total length of 1,8988 
meters. Twenty-five other structures were 
put under construction and were in various 
stages of completion at year end. 

A total of 33 parties made field surveys 
for highway construction and improvements 
during 1950. Preliminary surveys were com- 
pleted for 2,800 kilometers, location surveys 
completed for 2,339 kilometers, and the de- 
sign and plans were completed for 1,720 
kilometers of highway construction. 

At the end of 1950, 23 employees of the 
Directorate General of Highways were in the 
United States undergoing training under the 
ECA technical assistance program in nine 
fields relating to road construction and 
maintenance. Three such employees com- 
pleted similar training in 1950 and resumed 
employment with the Directorate General 

Equipment for road building, maintenance, 
and related purposes received in Turkey from 
the United States during 1950 had a total 
gross value of $2,707,507. It was purchased 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in Washing- 
ton with funds authorized by the ECA un- 
der allotments totaling $14,000,000 


Air Route Established Between 
Paris and Tenerife 


According to an article appearing in La 
Tarde, Tenerife daily newspaper, of March 20, 
1951, the French airline T. A. I. (Transportes 
Aéros Internacionales) was scheduled to in- 
clude Tenerife in its Paris-Dakar itinerary, 
beginning April 13. The type of planes to 
be used on this route was not stated, but ac- 
cording to the news item, they will carry 48 
passengers. The chief purpose of including 
Tenerife in the Paris-Dakar itinerary is to 
furnish a service to the Canary Islands for 
French tourists. 


Railway Developments in 
New Zealand 


The Government of New Zealand has ap- 
proved and announced as Official policy the 
electrification of the Auckland suburban 
railways as recommended in the Thomas- 
Halcrow report, with construction to start 
as soon as reasonably possible; the electri- 
fication of the North Island main trunk line 
between Auckland and Wellington; and the 
building of a railway from Edgecumbe on 
the Paeroa-Taneatua route to Murupara 38 
miles up the Rangitaiki Valley, which is to 
cost approximately £3,000,000. This project 
will assist in the exploitation of timber 
stands as will also the Putaruru-Reporoa line 
now under construction. 

Work is in progress on the important 
Rimutaka Tunnel to the northeast of Well- 
ington, and digging from the western portal 
is well under way. No announcement has 
been made, as yet, on the results of the call 
for bids from oversea firms for the construc- 
tion of the major part of this tunnel. It is 
understood that American engineers have 
inspected the project and have submitted 
bids. 

Double-tracking is proceeding slowly. It 
is reported that the duplication of a further 
8 miles of track on the North Island main 
line between Auckland and Frankton Junc- 
tion will be completed soon. A start will 
then be made on the remaining 24 miles, but 
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it is likely to be a number of years before 
this work is finished. Shortages of labor and 
materials have handicapped this project and 
others. 

For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951, 
£579,000 was voted for railway construction 
under the Pubic Works Account, as compared 
with an appreciation of £405,000 and an ex- 
penditure of £365,087 in the preceding year. 
It is indicated, however, that if the contract 
for the main work on the Rimutaka Tunnel 
is let, and intensive efforts made to start 
other major projects, then substantially 
larger appropriations will be necessary. 


Spanish Railway Electrification 


Bids have been submitted for the con- 
struction and mounting of the overhead 
wire in connection with the electrification 
of 1.359 kilometers of track on the RENFE. 
RENFE is to supply all the materials except 
cement and gravel, but firms which can 
supply some materials were permitted to 
make offers. 

The lines to be electrified are those in- 
cluded in the 1949 reconstruction program 
with two stretches, Miranda-Bilbao (14A 
km.) and Miranda-Alsasua (76 km.) added. 
Heavy pressure has been placed on the Ad- 
ministration to have these two sections 
electriffed, with certain banks in Bilbao 
offering to purchase RENFE bonds to the ex- 
tent of 125 percent of the cost of the electri- 
fication. The contract is expected to go to 
one of several local firms capable of han- 
dling this type of work. Although some 
dificulty is anticipated in obtaining cop- 
per and steel needs, it was considered neces- 
sary to start this program inasmuch as 
delivery is expected to begin next year on 
locomotives and substation equipment or- 
dered in France and Great Britain. 


Closing of Highway 
Bridge at Basra, Iraq 


The highway bridge across the Shatt-al- 
Arab River at Basra was closed to vehicular 
traffic on March 28, 1951. The bridge was 
built during World War II by the British 
Army as a temporary structure to provide 
a direct route by road and rail from Basra 
to Khorramshahr. Trackage on the east side 
of the river was removed soon after the war. 
One section of the bridge is lowered by 
manual labor to a depth of 14 feet below 
lowest tide to permit river navigation. No 
maintenance has been performed on the 
bridge in recent years although the Port Di- 
rectorate has provided the labor daily to 
raise the bridge at 6:30 a. m. for vehicle 
traffic and lower it at 1:00 p. m. for river 
traffic. 

No accurate census of highway traffic 
across the bridge has been taken, but the 
amount is known to be small. Port officials 
have requested the National Government to 
authorize the dismantling of the bridge, and 
it is hoped the timbers of the approach 
spans can be used for port construction 
work. It is planned to reinstitute a former 
vehicle-ferry service across the river at 
Basra, using a motor ferry understood to 
be available at Hilla. At present no regular 
facilities exist to move vehicles across the 
Shatt-al-Arab River. 


Development Plans for 
Visakhapatnam Airport 


Visakhapatnam Airport on the east coast 
of India is a regular stop on the Madras- 
Calcutta air route. The following news item 
concerning this airport, published in the 
Bombay weekly, Commerce of March 17, 
1951, is credited to the Government of India 
Minister for Communications. 

“The question of developing Visakhapat- 
ham Airport is now under examination of 
the Civil Aviation Directorate. Its develop- 
ment, if undertaken, is estimated to cost 
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about Rs. 2,300,000 (US$483,000) and main- 
tenance about Rs. 99,000 (US$20,790) as 
against the present expenditure of Rs. 54,000 
(US$11,340) a year.” 


Power Production Reaches 


All-Time High in Sweden 


The production of electricity and the in- 
dustrial consumption of electricity in Swe- 
den increased in 1950, both setting all-time 
records. However, production was still be- 
hind demand, especially in the winter 
months. Total production of electricity in- 
creased from 16,100,000 kw.-hr. in 1949 to 
18,300,000 kw.-hr. in 1950, an increase of 13.5 
percent. Industrial consumption increased 
from nearly 8,600,000 kw.-hr. in 1949 to 
9,500,060 kw.-hr. in 1950, an increase of ap- 
proximately 12 percent. 


Greek Transportation Notes 


The Greek Government maintained 
throughout 1950 a trucking organization, 
commonly known as YEKA, which consisted 
of approximately 3,000 men and 900 vehicles. 
YEKA was established in 1945 for the pur- 
pose of hauling emergency relief shipments 
and has since then continued to haul State- 
owned, and in some cases privately owned, 
supplies and equipment. Although it is gen- 
erally agreed that these services were essen- 
tial just after World War II and valuable 
since that time, many persons now consider 
that YEKA is an unwarranted drain upon 
the Government budget and that compet- 
itive hauling which it undertakes is in- 
jurious to private truck owners. 

About 11,026 vehicles are operated by pro- 
fessional truckers, some 4,227 of which are 
independent, that is, not organized in a 
pool either because their hauling is confined 
to an area within 30 kilometers of Athens 
or for other special reasons. The remaining 
6,799 vehicles are in 79 regional trucking 
pools, which are Government-sponsored 
groups with regulatory powers. The pools 
issue waybills to member truckers and allo- 
cate loads originating in the pool area; nor- 
mally truckers are not allowed to solicit 
freight outside of the area of the pool to 
which they are assigned. The pool organ- 
ization has a number of draw-backs, the 
principal one being its discouraging effect 
upon the individual trucker’s incentive to 
provide better service; but such an organiza- 
tion is considered necessary in the absence 
of more conventional governmental regu- 
latory methods. 

Maintenance of motor vehicles in Greece is 
not satisfactory, and in view of the condition 
and diverse types of vehicles which must be 
maintained and the limited funds available, 
little immediate improvement is likely. The 
Government is attempting to encourage im- 
porters to maintain adequate stocks of spare 
parts and to establish well-equipped garages, 
but lack of exchange has been an impedi- 
ment. The Government is now maintain- 
ing a training school for automotive me- 
chanics in Athens and is planning to open 
vehicle-inspection stations in Athens and 
Salonika. 


France’s Communication 
Industries Gain in 1950 


An additional 1,700,000 AM radios were 
registered in France in 1950, bringing the 
total number registered to 8,000,000. It is 
believed that between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 
additional radios are also in use in France 
but are unregistered so that they will not be 
subject to taxes. 

It is estimated that between 15,000 and 
20,000 television receivers were in use in 1950, 
all in the Paris area. 

During 1950, telephone traffic increased 
about 6 percent over that of 1949. Local 
telephone calls in 1950 totaled 1,110,545,212, 
and long-distance calls totaled 419,395,193. 


The number of telephone subscriber-stations 
in metropolitan France increased from 1,415,- 
000 to 1,441,894, and the total number of 
telephones increased from 2,300,000 to 
2,405,602, of which 779,761 were installed in 
Paris. 

Domestic telegraph messages declined in 
number in 1950, compared with 1949; how- 
ever, the number of international telegraph 
messages increased in 1950. 


MISRAIR Completes Bristol 
Engine Overhaul Base at Cairo 


Work on the overhaul base for Bristol en- 
gines, which was commenced by MISRAIR at 
Almaza Airport, Cairo, Egypt, in the latter 
half of 1949, has now been completed. The 
work shops were planned and their construc- 
tion supervised by engineers of the Bristol 
Airplane Co., Ltd., Bristol, England, in accord- 
ance with an agreement signed with MISRAIR 
on April 1, 1949. 

The shops will employ approximately 80 
engineers and mechanics, assisted by four 
British experts of the Bristol Airplane Co. 
who will remain in Egypt for some time to 
supervise overhaul work and train Egyptain 
personnel. The major part of the MISRAIR 
fleet of passenger aircraft consists of Bristol 
Hercules-engined Vickers, Vikings, and 
Beechcraft. It is expected that the base will 
be able also to handle a number of British 
types of aircraft in use at present in the 
Royal Egyptian Air Force. MISRAIR will 
undertake, in addittion, overhaul work on 
C-47’s and Beechcraft. 

The new overhaul base is complementary 
to MISRAIR’s large work shops at Almaza 
Airport; these shops, which employ approx- 
imately 390 engineers and mechanics, are 
used for the maintenance of aircraft on con- 
tract work for other Middle East airlines and 
private owners. 

With the addition of this new Bristol en- 
gine overhaul base to the regular repair shops 
operated by MISRAIR and the overhaul base 
operated by the Egyptian Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Co., all of which are located at Almaza 
Airport, Cairo, now appears to be the best- 
equipped center in the entire Middle East 
for the overhaul and maintenance of air- 
craft. 


Annual Review of Finland’s 
Communications Industry 


Finnish Public Radio, Inc., carries on all 
Finnish radio broadcasting and licenses ra- 
dio receivers in operation. On December 
31, 1950, there were 721,000 licensed sets 
(662,000 on December 31, 1949) plus an es- 
timated 72,000 unlicensed sets. Finland is 
a member of the Copenhagen Radio Confer- 
ence and the European Broadcasting Union. 

The new radio broadcasting station under 
construction in Helsinki is expected to begin 
broadcasting this year with a power of 100 
kw, on 211-meter wave length. Plans have 
been made to construct a new transmitter 
at Ylivieska in the Province of Pohjanmaa, 
as this region no longer receives good recep- 
tion from the station at Oulu, which has 
been equipped with directional antenna in 
accordance with the Copenhagen Radio 
Conference. 

The fee for local telephone calls was in- 
creased on July 1, 1950, from 1.2 to 1.5 Fin- 
nish marks each. Effective January 1, 1951, 
the rate was again increased to 2 Finnish 
marks per call to compensate for wage in- 
creases. (Current value of 1 Finnish 
mark — $0.00434.) The basic annual fee for 
telephone users was also increased in 1950 
as were the rates for long-distance calls. 

About 40,000 telephones in Finland are 
being changed from manual to automatic 
operation. Automatic telephone systems 
have recently been installed in Pori, Kemi, 
and Kokkola. When the program is com- 
pleted, 60 percent of all Finnish telephones 
will be automatic; the program will cover 
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75 percent of the city telephones and 25 
percent of the rural telephones. There are 
approximately 7.5 telephones per 100 persons 
in Finland. 


Production Data of Panama’s 
Electric-Power Industry 


Approximately 70 percent of all electricity 
generated in the Republic of Panama is pro- 
duced in the two important urban centers 
of the country, the terminal cities of Pan- 
ama City and Colon. The total net power 
generated in Panama City increased from 
59,924,000 kw.-hr. in 1949 to 65,519,000 
kw.-hr. in 1950; production in Colon de- 
creased from 14,615,000 kw.-hr. to 13,527,000 
kw.-hr. over the same period. The amount 
of electric energy sold approximated 49,008,- 
000 kw.-hr. in Panama City and 11,723,000 
kw.-hr. in Colon. There was thus net pro- 
duction for both cities in 1950 of 79,046,000 
kw.-hr. and net sales of 60,731,000 kw.-hr., 
the difference representing a distribution 
loss of about 22 percent. 

The completion of an additional power 
plant in the suburbs of Panama City de- 
creased the supplementary supply of elec- 
tricity received from the Canal Zone from 
5,356,000 kw.-hr. in 1949 to only 854,000 
kw.-hr. in 1950. 


Finland’s Electric-Power 
Industry Expands in 1950 


Finland’s production of electric power 
totaled 4,225,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1950, an in- 
crease of 18 percent over 1949, which was 
previously the country’s best year for elec- 
tricity production. Steam-power plants ac- 
counted for 540,000,000 kw.-hr. of the year’s 
energy output, and the remainder, 3,685,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., was generated in hydro- 
electric centrals. 

In 1950, a total of 84,000 kilowatts was 
added to the country’s total installed hydro- 
electric capacity. In 1951 additional gen- 
erating equipment is expected to be installed 
in the following hydroelectric plants: Pyha- 
koski, Jylhama, Mankala, Hartolankoski, 
and Imatra. The expansion of the plants 
at Palli, Nuojus, and Pamilo, which to- 
gether have a total capacity of 152,000 kilo- 
watts, is scheduled for 1953 and 1954. With 
their completion the country’s current 
scheduled program of hydroelectric power 
plant development will be attained. After 
the completion of this construction pro- 
gram, about half of Finland’s usable water 
power will be harnessed, which, based on 
ordinary minimum flow (according to the 
Geological Survey of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior), approximates 
2,500,000 hp. 

No important thermal plant expansion 
was made in 1950, but two generators of 
30,000 kw. each are expected during 1951 
for the Helsinki-Salmisaari steam plant and 
the extension of the Vanaja steam power 
plant. 

Several 110 kv. lines and four transformer 
stations were connected to the national grid 
in 1950. 

Rural electrification projects in central 
and northern Finland increased the number 
of wired rural households to 60 percent of 
the country’s total, compared to 57 percent 
in 1949, and 50 percent in 1947. 


Operations of the Austrian 


Railroads, 1950-51 


The report of the Ministry of Transport for 
Austria indicates an increase of 19 percent 
in passenger movement on the Austrian 
Railways during the summer of 1950, com- 
pared with 1949 and of 11 percent compared 
with 1937. From a daily average of 86,000 
passenger-train kilometers during the first 
third of 1950, the movement in June in- 
creased to 98,500 passenger-train kilometers, 
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in July to 103,500, and in August to 105,000. 
There was a normal seasonal decline to 101,- 
500 daily average passenger-train kilometers 
in September. The number of special trains 
increased from 1,538 in 1949 to 2,250 in 1950. 

Many improvements have been made in 
service. 

Connections between Austrian cities were 
improved in part by the operation of rail- 
motor cars, and through sleeping- and din- 
ing- car services were provided for the benefit 
of foreign travelers. Direct cars were estab- 
lished to serve the most important Austrian 
health resorts in Upper Austria and Salz- 
burg. The Wachau Express was established 
between Vienna and Salzburg via St. Valen- 
tin, and high-speed motor-rail cars were 
provided between Linz and Innsbruck and 
between Salzburg and Graz, as well as from 
Vienna to Gmund and from Graz via Fur- 
stenburg to Hartberg. The running time of 
certain international trains was also short- 
ened. The time of the Orient and Ostende 
Express was reduced by approximately one- 
half hour in each direction. A quick con- 
nection between the Ausserfern district and 
the capital, Innsbruck, was provided by the 
operation of two pairs of motor-rail Cars 
that make this run in less than 3 hours. A 
connection between Vienna South and Vil- 
lach was improved by establishing another 
fast motor-rail car service. Motor-rail cars 
were operated also between Vienna and 
Graz via Aspang, during the winter period 
of low travel frequency. 

Other new fast services include a motor- 
rail car run, leaving Krems 10:35 a. m. and 
arriving at Vienna at midnight. A winter 
sport train has also been established from 
Vienna South via Bruck Mur to Selzthal, 
which was operated from December 15, 1950, 
to April 1, 1951. Improved schedules have 
also been effected for the Arlberg Express 
which will make the run between Vienna 
and Paris in 1 hour less time in both direc- 
tions. The Orient Express via Salzburg- 
Munich-Stuttgart-Strasbourg to Paris is now 
scheduled to make this run in 1 hour less 
time compared with the summer timetable of 
1950 and 56 minutes less compared with the 
winter timetable of 1950-51. 

Pronounced reductions in fares have been 
established over the past 2 years, ranging 
from 25 percent for certain ordinary round- 
trip tickets to 86 percent on weekly tickets 
for workers. A 50-percent reduction was 
instituted in September 1949 for youth tour- 
ist tariffs and for artists and musicians. 
Numerous other fare reductions have been 
made. 

The increase in travel volume resulting 
from better services and lower fares has not 
improved the financial position of the 
carriers. The railways now faced a deficit of 
500,000,000 schillings in the ordinary budget 
and uncovered expenditures amounting to 
449,000,000 schillings additional, which are 
included in the extraordinary budget. It 
is reported that the Federal railways rep- 
resent the severest strain on the financial 
stability of the Federal budget. An addi- 
tional element in the unfavorable financial 
position of the Federal railways is the fact 
that of a total of 1,635,000,000 schillings paid 
in salaries, 42.7 percent or 698,800,000 schil- 
lings represent pensions and welfare pay- 
ments. 

The important question of policy is 
whether to increase travel opportunities for 
those who want to travel at the expense of 
the taxpayer or adjust passenger tariffs so as 
to cover the cost of providing the service 
with a consequent probable reduction in the 
volume of passenger traffic handled. 


Power-Production Gains, 
Gas Declines in Netherlands 


The output of electricity in the Nether- 
lands during the first 6 months of 1950 was 
slightly higher than during the like period 
of 1949, according to the National Statistical 
Institute of Netherlands. Production in- 





creased rapidly, beginning in August anq 
reaching an all-time high in December. The 
rise was caused undoubtedly by the eco. 
nomic revival which took place in the country 
during the lattter part of 1950. ; 

Production of electric energy in 1948, 1949 
and 1950 was 7,902,881,000 kw.—hr., 8,163,096 - 
000 kw.-hr., and 8,480,824,000 kw.—hr., re. 
spectively. 

Gas production for public distribution 
continued to decrease during 1950, reportedly 
as @ result of the increased use of fuel oils, 
petroleum by-products, and electricity for 
industrial and domestic purposes. In 194g 
and 1949, the output of gas in the Nether. 
lands totaled 817,211,957 cubic meters anq 
802,594,184 cubic meters, respectively. Pro. 
duction in 1950, estimated on statistics for 
the first 11 months, approximated 765,200,009 
cubic meters. 


Government of India Assistance 
To Indian Shipping 


One of the steps taken by the Government 
of India to assist the development of Indian 
shipping is the provision of 10,000,000 rupees 
(US$2,100,000) in the budget for 1951-52 
(April—March) for loans for the purchase of 
mercantile marine tonnage for oversea trade, 
states the New Delhi weekly, The Eastern 
Economist, of March 23, 1951. Other steps 
include the setting up of a shipping corpora- 
tion on State-cum-private ownership basis, 
the inclusion of a provision of 105,000,000 
rupees (US$22,050,000) in the Colombo Plan 
to cover a period of 6 years from the middle 
of 1951 to enable the purchase of vessels and 
the reservation for sale to Indian companies 
of ships built at Visakhapatnam at world 
parity prices. 


Air Service to Oriente Region 
Established by Ecuador 


On March 28, 1951, the airline AREA 
(Aerovias Ecuatorianas) inaugurated its first 
of a series of scheduled weekly flights to the 
Ecuadoran Oriente Region. 

AREA plans a regular flight each Wednes- 
day. Proposed one-way passenger rates from 
Quito approximate 135 sucres to Pastaza and 
230 sucres to Sucua or Tena, with probable 
freight rates of 1.35 sucres per pound to 
Pastaza and 2.30 to Tena or Sucua. The air- 
line hopes to promote the shipment of pine- 
apples, bananas, yucca, oranges, grapefruit, 
and beef on the hoof from the Oriente. 


Power-Expansion Program 
Continues in South Africa 


The generation of electricity in the Union 
of South Africa in 1950 exceeded production 
levels of previous years. According to the 
Office of Census and Statistics, Pretoria, the 
total electric power generated in the first 10 
months of 1950 by the principal power com- 
panies, which supply 95 percent of the total 
power generated in the Union, was 90,564,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., compared with 81,459,000,000 
kw.-hr. produced in the corresponding period 
of 1949. 

The Electricity Supply Commission, the 
largest producer of power in South Africa, 
continued its £54,000,000 development pro- 
gram during 1950. Its existing generating 
equipment is being expanded and seven new 
plants are being built. 

All expansion schedules are affected at 
present by shortages of plants, materials, 
and labor. Because of the inability of the 
Commission to meet the demand for power, 
an announcement has been made that a 10 
percent reduction in power supply during 
the winter months would be imposed on all 
Transvaal consumers. 





A serious scarcity of naval stores exists in 
Western Germany. Manufacturers and the 
warehouse trade are short of supplies. 
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Brussels Agricultural Exhibit 
Has Large Foreign Attendance 


Farm implements and agricultural prod- 
ucts were displayed at the thirty-first annual 
International Exhibit of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery and Products, held in the Palais du 
Centenaire, Brussels, Belgium, February 
11-18, 1951, under the sponsorship of the 
Belgian Government. The display area was 
approximately 60,000 square meters (1 square 
meter=—10.76 square feet). A total of 340 
firms participated. Among them were for- 
eign firms from Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Luxembourg, Italy, 
Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. This event attracted more than 
250,000 visitors not only from Belgium but 
also from most of the other Western Euro- 
pean countries, Canada, and the United 
States. Among the agricultural products 
viewed by the visitors were feed, fertilizer, 
seed, and insecticides. 

United States firms were represented with 
a large variety of agriculture, machinery, 
and products. German and English machin- 
ery appeared to be in preponderance, espe- 
cially the lighter machinery and small trac- 
tors. Indications are that United States 
sales in Belgium and neighboring countries 
have dropped considerably in the last few 
months, reportedly because the prices of 
United States machines, especially tractors, 
are higher than comparable makes of Ger- 
man and English types. German Diesel en- 
gine tractors were reported to be favored 
among Belgian farmers, even the lighter-type 
tractors. 

Additional , information regarding this 
event may be obtained from or through the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Belgian 
Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 


Agricultural Machinery 
Exhibition Held in Bern 


An Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, 
held in Bern on March 30 through April 3, 
1951, was organized by the Swiss Agricultural 
Machinery Association. Imported as well as 
domestic machinery was on display. A num- 
ber of United States and British tractors and 
other machinery were exhibited. Also, Swiss 
firms showed United States tractors with at- 
tachments of Swiss manufacture. Swiss 
tractors and other machines equipped with 
tires of United States origin were also on 
display. 

The exhibition was well attended. Exhib- 
itors stated that business was fair and com- 
petition keen. Firms were granting credit 
for 1 to 2 years. The larger Swiss manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery sell most of 
their products abroad, as the Swiss market is 
small. Some Swiss firms complained about 
the difficulties they had in selling their trac- 
tors and other machines in certain countries, 
especially Greece and Turkey. 

For further information, write either di- 
rectly to the Agricultural Machinery Associa- 
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tion, Bern, Switzerland, or to the Office of 
the Commercial Counselor, Legation of Swit- 
zerland, 3215 Cathedral Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


Canada Expects Record 
Attendance at 1951 Fair 


Business attendance at the forthcoming 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, 
May 28 to June 8, is expected to be substan- 
tially greater than last year’s 35,000 business 
registrations from over 50 countries. A num- 
ber of official delegations of businessmen and 
governmental officials are planning to attend. 
Among these delegations are 100 members 
of the International Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, 50 businessmen from British Co- 
lumbia, 40 businessmen from New York City 
representing steamship, railroad, and other 
business interests and 50 delegates of the 
Quebec Chamber of Commerce. A consider- 
ably larger attendance than usual is expected 
from the distant Provinces of Canada. 

Additional new countries to be represented 
at the Fair are Mexico, Belgian Congo, and 
possibly Iran. England has reserved the most 
space. Canada and the Netherlands are next. 
The United States will be better represented 
than ever before, mostly with machinery and 
plant equipment. 

The machine and plant equipment section 
will again be the largest in the show. More 
than 65,C00 square feet of space will be de- 
voted to the latest models of machinery for 
almost every industry. The textile category 
is the second largest; England, Canada, and 
the Netherlands will be the major exhibitors. 
Another large category will be food and bev- 
erages, which so far contains the native 
foods and liquors of 13 countries. 


VARIETY OF PRODUCTS FROM MANY 
COUNTRIES 


The range of goods to be displayed will 
be even more extensive than at last year’s 
Fair. Foreign and domestic buyers in almost 
every conceivable line of endeavor will find 
something to interest them. In the Teztile 
Section there will be on display textiles from 
Austria, Canada, England, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Hong Kong, Israel, Scotland, 
the United States, and probably Italy, and 
such products will be shown as liquid adhe- 
sive used for mending, packaging tapes, 
labels, ribbons, tartan, all rayon carpets, 
rugs, bedding, blankets, twines and yarns, 
fur hats, and fishing nets. In the Jewelry 
Section will be displayed Canadian, English, 
and Swiss time pieces. A Swiss firm will 
exhibit waterproof, self-winding, chrono- 
graph, and calendar watches. Silver jewelry 
from Mexico and a wide variety of items from 
Israel will be shown. The Footwear and 
Leather Products Section will contain British 
men’s and women’s quality footwear, hand- 
bags, cases, and handicrafts fashioned from 
leather; Dutch wooden shoes, leather suede 
coats, jackets, bags, cases, and other travel- 
ing requisites, and Canadian sealskin leather, 
dressed and dyed furrier sealskins, and 
hairseal. In the Recreational Products and 
Equipment Section will be Dutch baby car- 










riages and strollers, doll prams, bicycles, Ca- 
nadian artist’s supplies, and toys. The Food 
and Beverages Section will contain Canadian 
and Italian food items, beverages from Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, Bahamas, Barbados, 
France, and the Netherlands; Dutch baby 
foods and others; and United States foods 
and tood-processing equipment. In _ the 
Medical Hospital Supplies, and Scientific In- 
struments Section from Canada, England, 
and the Netherlands will be shown delicate 
balances capable of weighing a signature, 
new X-ray and photographic equipment for 
a variety of purposes, marine and aviation 
instruments, electronic devices, signal 
lamps, and laboratory equipment. The 
Smallware and Hardware Section will have 
German, Swedish, Canadian, and English 
goods, such as scissors, knives, razor blades, 
meat grinders, adjustable wrenches, alumi- 
num utensils, pots, pans, brushes, kettles, 
tools, and bolts. 


HEAVY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Among the Canadian exhibits in the Ma- 
chinery and Plant Equipment Section will 
be an hydraulically operated roof raising and 
swinging and a tilting, electric melting fur- 
nace and a newly invented machine for in- 
serting and tightening the spokes in a bicycle 
wheel, abrasive papers and cloths, fiber discs, 
sandpapers and similar items for industrial 
use, and industrial gaging equipment. 
British exhibit of machinery and plant 
equipment will include the joint efforts of 
four trade associations. Among the British 
exhibits will be several types of fork lift 
trucks—gasoline, electric, and Diesel pow- 
ered, a working model of an aerial ropeway 
and mechanical handling installation, elec- 
tric hydraulic veneer press, an overhead-belt 
sanding machine, a double cut-off and squar- 
ing sawbench, a fully automatic saw sharp- 
ener and an electric high-speed router. A 
rotary cutting and scoring machine for box 
and carton makers, new to the North Amer- 
ican market, also will be among the British 
displays. 

A French firm will show a line of machine 
tools, forgings, and castings, especially built 
according to Canadian and United States 
specifications. The machines are the latest 
developments in their line, and will sell at 
competitive prices. 

Several German firms will show fully auto- 
matic saw-sharpening and saw-tooth-setting 
machines for sawmills, carpenter shops, and 
furniture factories. 

Among the Scottish exhibits will be a swing 
center lathe, with a contour-turning attach- 
ment, idler rollers and sectional belt con- 
veyors; industrial elevators, and machines 
for brick work, cement making, earth mov- 
ing, mining, quarry work, and sand and 
gravel handling. A Swedish manufacturer 
of woodworking machinery and tools will be 
showing his products for the first time. 

United States products to be on display will 
include combustion safeguard equipment and 
several types of pyrometers, automatic nail- 
ing machines, lathe chucks, horizontal boring 
and milling machines, grinding wheels, 
injection moulding machines for the plastic 
industry, punch, and angle-cutting machines, 
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metal-cutting machines, hydraulic pumps 
and valves, hardness testers, hydraulic sur- 
face-grinding machines, and all-purpose 
cutting machines, industrial dynamic bal- 
ancing machines, alignment machines, auto- 
mobile garage equipment, and truck-repair 
equipment. 

From Switzerland will come precision-built 
portable electric hand tools, wood and metal 
precision lathes, and drafting machines. 
Textile machinery, some of which will be 
in operation, will be included in this section. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


In the Automotive Equipment, Parts and 
Accessories Section five countries will display 
goods ranging from wrenches to trucks, in- 
cluding Canadian trailers, British passenger 
cars, light and heavy commercial vehicles, 
Dutch chrome-plated hand tools, and Ger- 
man fire-fighting vehicles, equipment, and 
passenger cars. In the Marine and Aviation 
Equipment and Supplies Section, American 
precision aeronautical marine and electronic 
instruments and a new unusual Canadian 
traffic-signal proector will be shown. The 
Farm Implements and Equipment Section 
will contain harvesting combines, cream sep- 
arators, food grinders, tractors, rotary pumps, 
grain-handling equipment, and incubators. 
The Building Materials, Heating and Plumb- 
ing Section will have such displays as indus- 
trial heating, ventilation and air-condition- 
ing equipment, forced draft, pressure rotary 
and domestic furnace blowers, aluminum 
and steel sashes, steel door frames and alu- 
minum structural shapes, stoves, furnaces, 
lines of industrial filters and silencers, and 
a hand-operated concrete block-making 
machine. 

The Jron, Steel, Nonferrous Metals, Chemi- 
cals Section will feature a joint exhibit of 
20 Canadian chemical firms. Also on dis- 
play will be products of Canadian aluminum 
and brass manufacturers and of a United 
States steel company. United States prod- 
ucts will cover steel strapping tools and 
equipment, fiber carton-stitching machines 
and wire, hose clamps and fittings, and in- 
sulating material. The products on display 
in the Paper, Printing and Machinery, Office 
Equipment Section will be from Canada, 
England, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. Office equipment will range 
from pencil sharpeners to _ burglarproof 
office safes, and will include a wide range 
of modern office furniture. 


CONSUMER ITEMS AND LIGHT EQUIPMENT 


The Household Appliances and Musical In- 
struments Section will have many varied 
Canadian household appliances, such as 
washing machines, floor polishers, stoves, 
irons, toasters, vacuum cleaners, hotel and 
cooking utensils; an English “floormaster,”’ 
a combination vacuum cleaner and floor pol- 
isher, and other similar items; Dutch musi- 
cal instruments and a 45-foot carillon; and 
United States sewing machines, motorcycles, 
and bicycles. The Australian exhibitor, who 
last year showed his revolutionary ‘“Electro- 
sonic’ washing machine, which cleans by 
sound waves, will have a new coffee infuser 
giving more cups per pound. In the House- 
hold Furnishings Section from 7 countries 
(among them items from 20 Dutch firms) 
will be exhibits including Canadian carpets; 
all-steel kitchen wall cabinets; German and 
Czech ceramics and glassware; English sisal 
floor coverings; French religious objects, 
Italian artistic furniture; and Swedish din- 
ing-room furniture. 

In the Electrical Tools, Motors and Sup- 
plies Section there will be Canadian elec- 
trical equipment, including distribution and 
power transformers, British high fidelity re- 
producers, and output transformers, Swedish 
industrial and plant power equipment, and 
United States fire detecting and smoke in- 
dicating equipment. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The preceding information supplements 
that which was published on this event in 
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Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


URUGUAY’S ROSIN AND TURPENTINE 
IMPORTS 


Uruguay's imports of rosin in 1950 in- 
creased to 2,170 metric tons from 1,438 tons 
in 1949; imports of turpentine were 181 tons 
and 158 tons, respectively. The United States 
was the chief supplier of both products. The 
larger imports in 1950 are attributed partly 
to stockpiling. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA EXPORTS BEESWAX 
AND GUM 


Exports of beeswax from French West 
Africa in the first 7 months of 1950 totaled 
160 metric tons, valued at 20,600,000 CFA 
francs ($117,715). 

Exports of various gums amounted to 2,155 
tons, worth 62,400,000 francs ($356,570). 


LARGER GuM Dip PREDICTED FOR GREECE 


Although an accurate forecast of Greek 
gum production in 1951 is not yet possible, 
the trade estimates that the dip will be 
about 17,000 to 17,500 metric tons, approxi- 
mately 15 percent greater than in 1950. This 
quantity will probably yield 12,000 tons of 
rosin and 3,500 tons of turpentine. 


MEXICO PREPARES TO MEET DEMAND FOR 
NAVAL STORES 


Mexican producers of naval stores antici- 
pate a good year in 1951. Production is being 
stepped up and output may exceed that of 
1950. Resistance to Mexican rosin on the 
European market has lessened greatly, and 
it is reported that all the turpentine and 
rosin that can be produced will find ready 
outlets. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR ROSIN AND TURPENTINE 
UNCERTAIN, NETHERLANDS 


Prospects for future sales of naval stores 
in the Netherlands are uncertain. ECA allo- 
cations for rosin and turpentine have been 
exhausted and trade sources consider it 
doubtful whether others will be made. Im- 
ports of these products from the United 
States are expected to depend chiefly on pur- 
chases from compensation dollars, at a rate 
about 10 percent above the normal cost. 
Consumers who have fairly large stocks are 
reluctant to buy at present prices. Some 
transactions in Portuguese gum rosin from 
the new crop for shipment in July and August 
1951 are reported. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION CONFINED TO FEW 
PRODUCTS 


Japan does not produce tall oil or steam- 
distilled naval stores. Production is confined 
to gum rosin and turpentine and a small 
amount of destructively distilled wood tur- 
pentine. The marketing situation appar- 





ently does not justify the cost of installing 
equipment to recover tall oil and sulfate. 
wood turpentine from the paper-manufac. 
turing process. 

Pine stumps probably will not be used as 
a source of naval stores, at least not for many 
years. The forests are mostly in mountain 
areas, and inaccessibility plus the lack of 
tractor equipment make it difficult to use 
pine roots. During the war the roots were 
dug up by hand all over the country, but the 
process is not economic in peacetime. 


Tobacco 


OUTLOOK OF JAPANESE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
PROMISING 


The Japanese tobacco industry showed 
some progress in 1950, in comparison with 
the preceding year. Tobacco acreage and 
output were the highest on record, and go 
was the demand for tobacco products. 

The area planted to tobacco in Japan 
amounted to about 132,629 acres, about 6 
percent above the 1949 record. Production 
in 1950 totaled 99,276 metric tons, or 17 per- 
cent above the 1949 output and 272 metric 
tons above the exceptionally good year of 
1948. 

The rehabilitation of tobacco manufac- 
turing facilities in Japan has reached prewar 
levels. In view of the strong domestic re- 
quirements for tobacco products, tobacco 
exports were small in 1950, in comparison 
with preceding years. Before World War II 
Japan exported a moderate amount. The 
peak was reached in 1936, with a volume of 
10,200 metric tons. Since the war the short 
domestic supply and great demand have all 
but precluded export. In 1950 exports 
of leaf amounted to 400 metric tons, most 
of which went to Germany and the remain- 
der to Switzerland, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands. In addition, the Tobacco Monop- 
oly Corporation sold 160,000,000 cigarettes, 
or 160 metric tons of tobacco in terms of leaf, 
to Korea, to be distributed among North Ko- 
rean and Chinese prisoners of war. 

Before World War II, Japan imported leaf 
tobacco from the United States, China, the 
Philippines, and India. In 1930 imports 
amounted to 6,500 metric tons, the highest 
on record. No leaf was imported in 1945-48, 
only 116 metric tons were received in 1949, 
and 1,284 in 1950. The 1949 and 1950 im- 
ports came from India, a sun-cured native- 
type tobacco. The Monopoiy expects to 
import 3,500 metric tons of leaf in 1951, to 
comprise at least 500 metric tons of United 
States tobacco, for which Japan has already 
contracted. 

In general, the outlook of the Japanese 
tobacco industry is promising. Manufactur- 
ing facilities have resumed prewar levels; the 
acreage under all types of tobacco is the 
largest on record. Domestic requirements 
are far above supply, and any rise in avail- 
abilities will be readily consumed. The 
Monopoly is making a strong effort to im- 
prove the quality of the domestic output by 
replacing native tobacco with the Virginia 
type. But for the stringent financial condi- 
tions of the country and foreign-exchange 
controls, Japan would be in the market for 
sizable quantities of United States tobacco, 
and would then be in a position to export 
some of its indigenous output. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of Octo- 
ber 30, 1950, and February 12, and March 26, 
1951. 

A more complete listing of the products to 
be on display and the firms planning to ex- 
hibit in the 1951 Canadian International 
Trade Fair may be obtained from the follow- 
ing official representatives of the Canadian 
Government in the United States: Wash- 
ington, D. C_—Commercial Counselor, Cana- 
dian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW.; New York City—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, British Empire Build- 


ing, Rockefeller Center; Boston—Consul of 
Canada, 532 Little Building, 80 Boylston 
Street; Detroit—Consul of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building; Chi- 
cago—Consul General of Canada, Suite 800, 
Chicago Daily News Building; Los Angeles— 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Associated Realty Building, 510 West Sixth 
Street; San Francisco—Consul General of 
Canada, Third Floor, Kohl Building, 400 
Montgomery Street; or from the Administra- 
tor, Canadian International Trade Fait, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Peso Basie 
Preferential 
Free Market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Leg il Free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chik Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial! * 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 
Basic * 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Fre« 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guaran Official 
Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


See explanatory notes fer rate structure 
Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950 
Average consists of April through December quota 
tions; rate estaBlished April 8, 1950 
‘Average consists of October through December 
quotations; rate established October 24, 1949 
Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950 
6 New rate established January 10, 1950 
’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 
§See explanatory notes. New besic rate established 
March 20, 1951 
*January/November. New rate (15.15 
December 1, 1950 
July/ December Selling rate in effeet throughout 
country since July 1, 1950 
Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949 
?November/December. Rate established November 
9, 1950), 
New rate established March 5, 1951. See explan 
ators: notes. 
4 Established October 5, 1949. Average fer 1€49 
includes October, November, and December quot itions. 


established 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at Preferential, Basic, or Free Market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect; Ordin iy (4.23), Preferential (3.73), Auction 
(4.94), and Free (increased from approximately 4.02 at 
the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 
3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 


May 14, 1951 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


NOTE. 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: 


Averages are based on selling rates, 


The peso of the 
Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Dominican 





Average rate Latest available quotation 
A pproxi- 
1949 1950 (1951 f mate equiv- Date 
coats ¢ mes Rate alent in ar 
wnnual (annual) | February i aoe 1951 
. 8. cur- 
reney 
( 2 $7. 50 $7. 50 $7. 50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 15 
( > 5.00 5. 00 5.00 2000 Do. 
(1) 214.04 14. 04 14.05 0712 Do. 
$42. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
$111.50) 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 167.00 | 166.00 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Mar. 31 
31.10 31. 10 31.10 31.10 032% Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 70. 38 77. 00 0130 Do 
1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 e 
3984 | Mar. 20 
67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 | Feb. 28 
7.91 8.77 8.31 1247 Do. 
13. 50 913. 50 15.15 0660 | Apr. 23 
17. 68 18.36 18.31 0543 Do. 
2.04 2.02 2 (02 4950 Do. 
8.65 8. 65 &. 65 1156) Apr. 19 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Feb. 28 
7.00 7. 00 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 90 . 1449 Do. 
. 1667 | Mar. 5 
1111 Do. 
. 0526 Do. 
17. 78 14. 95 .0669 | Mar. 31 
18. 46 14. 98 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2.50 . 4000 Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 1. 90 1630 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 9OR5 Do. 





six rates: viz, Preferential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37) 
Basic ($6.00), Auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and con- 
solidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and 
Free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—\mports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1959. 

Prazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
January 1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effec- 
tive rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports 
were paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Other im- 
ports were paid for at an exchange-certificate rate, 
Authorized remittances on account of registered capital 
could be made at the official rate. Under a new ex- 
change-control system instituted March 20, a new basic 
exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buy- 
ing and 2.51 selling is established. All foreign payments 
are made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign-exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the ex- 
change and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. 
The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; 
the former exchange certificate and free-market rates 
have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 
3 percent ad valorem. , 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
are not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 


Argentina’s Economic 
Position Strengthened by 
World Demand 


(Continued from p. 6) 


first half of the year. Large operating 
deficits in the State-owned transport 
systems, mortgage financing with Cen- 
tral Bank resources, and expansion in 
commercial loans appear to have con- 
tributed to this process, as did the rise 
in prices of both exports and imports. 


Foreign Trade and Commercial 
Policy 


Argentina continued to rely on a bi- 
lateral policy for governing its trade 
with a large number of countries, and 
concluded some 14 such agreements ex- 
tending or revising existing arrange- 
ments. This action had the dual pur- 
pose of providing for the exchange of 
goods and covering the financial aspects 
of this trade. Beginning the year with 
a serious foreign-exchange deficit, the 
Government placed greater emphasis on 
seeking trade credits. 

Results of the 1949 Anglo-Argentine 
Trade and Payments Agreement were 
disappointing and influenced the Argen- 
tine Government to seek trade expan- 
sion in other directions. Ambitious 
agreements were negotiated with France, 


Western Germany, and several other 
nations. 





Ecuador.—‘‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential”’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury: 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqua.— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
her 9, 1950, essential imports anu authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the ofl.cial rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer- 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange 
law, datea November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 eordobas per 
per dollar. Imports of semi-essential goods and some 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surchange of 1 cordoba 
per dollar (effected rate 8.00). Nonessential imports 
and other notrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established March 5, 1951, together 
with modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An 
official market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be import- 
ed; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to 
a 1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12: 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of 
years prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid 
for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controll ed rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw m@Zerials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to ab out 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolied rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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A more competitive pricing policy 
stimulated sales of Argentine products 
in foreign markets not only in the trade- 
agreement countries but in the United 
States as well. IAPI continued to con- 
trol the export marketing of major 
commodities with the exception of wool, 
although its intervention was relaxed in 
that the handling of individual transac- 
tions was delegated largely to private 
traders. 

The downward trend of both imports 
and exports in 1948 and 1949, which was 
accompanied by an adverse trade bal- 
ance, was reversed in 1950. The foreign- 
trade position for the past 5 years is 
shown below in millions of pesos (the 
figures for 1949 and 1950 are provi- 
sional) : 


Trade 
Year Ex ports Imports Balance 
1946 3, 973.1 2, 331. 7 +1, 641.4 
1947 5, 504.9 5, 348.5 +156.4 
1948 5, 41.8 6, 189. 7 647.9 
1949 3, 718.9 4, 641.7 922. 8 
1950 5, 284. 1 4, 830. 1 +454.0 


In tonnage, 82 percent of the 1950 ex- 
ports were represented by agricultural 
commodities, 14.4 percent by livestock 
products, and 2.7 percent by forest prod- 
ucts. On the basis of value, livestock 
products (principally wool, hides, and 
meat) accounted for 49.5 percent of the 
total, while agricultural products 
(mainly cereals, and linseed, vegetable 
oils, and byproducts) represented 43.4 
percent. Imports of machinery and 
vehicles accounted for about 20.2 percent 
of the total, iron and steel products 
15.4, fuels and lubricants 12.3, and tex- 
tile products 11.7 percent. 

There were several important shifts 
in Argentina’s trade position with other 
countries. The United States led with 
respect to both imports and exports. 
The United Kingdom was the second 
largest buyer of Argentine products, fol- 
lowed by Brazil, France, Italy, Nether- 
‘lands, and Germany. France was sec- 
ond as a supplier, followed by the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and Italy. 

Exports from the United States to 
Argentina during 1950 increased over 
the preceding year, but were still under 
the record high levels of 1947-48. The 
value of 1950 United States imports from 
Argentina established a new record. 
Wool accounted for almost half the total, 
with significant increases in shipments 
of canned meat, hides, and quebracho 
extract. 

The fiuctuations in United States-Ar- 
gentine trade over the past 5 years are 
shown in the following table, with values 
given in thousands of dollars: 


U. 8. U.S. 

erportsto exports from 

Year irgentina irgentina 

1046 193, 058 194, 263 
1947 679, 851 154, 637 
1948 380, 866 179, 919 
1949 129, 149 97, 509 
1950 144, 582 206, 065 


The cost of living showed a consider- 
able rise over the preceding year. De- 
spite official efforts to combat this trend 
by establishing ceiling prices for con- 
sumer staples, several underlying influ- 
ences are likely to lead to a continuing 
upward trend. Among them are the 
increased peso cost of imports resulting 
from the August readjustment of ex- 
change rates, rising world prices, higher 
import duties effective from November, 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U.S. Department of Commerce 











Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Total U. S. Export and Import Trade (Jan- 
uary—February 1951). International Trade 
Statistics Series. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Barbados, B. W. I.—Summary of Basic 
Economic Information. World Trade Series 
No. 4. March 1951. 9 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Sterling-Dollar Trade Review. World 
Trade Series No. 8. March 1951. 8 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Argentina. World Trade Series No. 10. 
April 1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Brazil—List of Machinery and Equip- 
ment for the Mining, Metallurgical, and 
Agricultural Industries, and _ Insecticides, 
Exempt from Import License, Issued March 
1, 1951, by the Ministry of Agriculture, in 
accordance with Article 3 of Law No. 842 
of October 4, 1949. World Trade Series No. 
11. April 1951. 19 pp. Price 20 cents. 

Colombia—List of Commodities Prohibited 
Importation. World Trade Series No. 15. 
April 1951. 19 pp. Price 20 cents. 

Summary of ERP Dollar Earnings from 
Tourism in 1950. World Trade Series No. 16. 
April 1951. Free. 

Canada—tTariff and Excise Tax Changes 
in the April 10, 1951, Budget. World Trade 
Series No. 18. April 1951. 16 pp. Price 
20 cents. 

Sterling-Dollar Trade in 1950. World 
Trade Series No. 20. April 1951. 8 pp. Price 
10 cents 
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best procedure to follow would be to submit 
a letter to the Commercial Counselor of the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Washington, D.C. The 
letter should give complete data on the 
contemplated activity of the company’s rep- 
resentative in Yugoslavia. Final decision in 
each case is made by the Yugoslav Ministry 
of Foreign Trade in Belgrade. 
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91. Union of South Africa—S. M. Rose, 
representing Allied Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. 
(sales/indent agent), Ottawa House, Presj- 
dent Street, Johannesburg, is interested in 
obtaining agencies from manufacturers only 
for all kinds of piece goods, grey goods, and 
men’s rayon hosiery. Scheduled to arrive 
May 8, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Cohn, Hall-Marx 
Co., 1407 Broadway, New York, N. yy, 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Automotive Vehicles and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Denmark. 

Canneries—Honduras. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Philippines 

Dental Supply Houses—Panama. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Canada. 

Firearm and Ammunition Manufactur- 
ers—Spain. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Honduras. 

Glass and Glassware 
Uruguay. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Ireland. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Morocco. 

Naval 
Uruguay. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Ex- 
porters—Greece. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Haiti. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Mexico. 

Sewing Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Italy. 

Textile Industry—New Zealand. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Malta. 

Veneer and Plywood Manufacturers— 
Turkey. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufactur- 
ers—France. 


Manufacturers— 


Store Importers and Dealers— 





Sogechim, Jadotville, Belgian Congo, an 
affiliate of Union Miniere, continued work in 
1950 on an extension to its sulfuric-acid 
plant. 





and the probability of further substan- 
tial domestic wage increases. 

In the field of transportation, the 
State merchant fleet and the State air- 
lines inaugurated scheduled passenger 
services to New York and expanded their 
services to other areas. A third United 
States international airlihe extended its 
route into Buenos Aires in June, and the 
other two American companies improved 
their services during the year. The 
Argentine merchant marine continued 
to take deliveries of new ships and tank- 
ers constructed abroad. New rolling 


stock was received by the State railways 
and orders for additional equipment 
were placed, including some 85 Diesel- 
electric locomotives from the United 
States. 


Nore: This article is a brief summary of 
the Economic Review of Argentina—1950, 
prepared by the staff of the U. S. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires. For the complete text, which 
will appear in Foreign Service Reports Series, 
No. 8, May 1951, requests should be ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, a list of which is shown 
on the inside of the front cover of this 
Magazine. 
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